





HE iron pillar of 

Dethi, India, has 
stood for 1600 years, 
seemingly rustless, a 
metallurgical “mys- 
tery” 





HE metallur- 

gy of iron 

and steel 
dates back to the 
very earliest time. 
The writer on va- 
rious occasions has 
dealt at some 
length with the 
early history of 
iron, and, in partic- 
ular, has written on 
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A THE following 

page is repro- 
duced the first photo- 
micrograph ever made 
of iron from this great 
relic 


meters in diameter 
makes it all the 
more difficult to ex- 
plain how this pil- 
lar was made. If 
built up of sections 
it would be no easy 
matter to weld this 
diameter and large 
cross-sectional area. 
However, there 
stands the pillar 
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the subject of that 
remarkable exam- 
ple of primitive 
metallurgy, the iron 
pillar at Delhi. 
The origin of the 
pillar dates back to 
about the year 300 
A.D. Samples taken 
for me from the 
pillar show the fol- 
lowing analysis and 
composition: Carbon, 0.08; silicon, 0.046; sulphur, 
0.006; phosphorus, 0.114; manganese, nil; and 
nitrogen, 0.030 per cent; total 0.276 per cent; 
iron 99.700 per cent; total 99.976 per cent. The 
specific gravity is 7.81, and the ball hardness 
number is 188. 


The iron pillar is indeed a marvelous pro-. 


duction. In those days there were no steam 
hammers or presses with which to produce heavy 
iron forgings. Its total length is 7.22 meters, 
the height above ground being 6.71 meters; the 
upper diameter 31.8 centimeters; the lower diam- 
eter 41.9 centimeters; total weight 6000 kilograms. 

The fact that its largest sec- 
tion is no less than 41.9 centi- 
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in one long length, 
namely about 7.22 
meters from bottom 
to top. Moreover, 
about 1.25 meters 
at the top of the 
pillar is most beau- 
tifully carved in 
different fluted 
forms. It was 
somewhat difficult 
to prepare a_ sec- 
tion from which to obtain a photomicrograph 
from the specimen, which is only of very small 
size, taken from the Delhi pillar. However, the 
trouble was surmounted, the result being shown 
in the accompanying photomicrograph of the 
specimen, enlarged with 50 magnifications. 

The microstructure consists of large grains 
of ferrite with a small amount of cementite in 
some of the grain junctions. A smaller grain 
structure within the large grains is faintly de- 
veloped by the etching reagent. Within the grains 
are innumerable small lines, whose nature is ra- 
ther obscure. The appearance of these lines 


Abstract of part of a paper read before much resembles those due to ni- 


the French Congress of Chemical Industry, in 


tride, but by chemical analysis 
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nitrogen was proved to be present 
only to the extent of 0.03 per cent, 
thus conclusively ruling out this ex- 
planation. 

The lines and also the smaller grain 
structure no longer appear after heat- 
ing the specimen to 900 degrees Cent., 
and cooling in the furnace. It will 
be noticed that the large ferrite grains 
are quite normal in appearance and 
free from distortion, and therefore 
the structure within the grains can 
scarcely have been due to cold work, 
thus disposing of another possibility. 

It is noteworthy that very little 
material in the form of silicates is 





outer surface was broken. On the 
other hand the small fracture of the 
specimen which the writer has is 
bright even after exposure to labor- 
atory atmosphere, though a_ small 
portion covered with water, and left 
overnight was badly rusted in the 
morning. The etched microsection 
also quickly commenced to rust, but 
that can be readily understood. 
Another theory has been presented 
for the nonrusting of this pillar, but 
it is hardly a credible one, namely, 
that each year a religious ceremony 
takes place, when the pillar is 
anointed with an edible matter known 
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The new and the old in metallurgy; first photo- 
micrograph of iron from the pillar of Delhi; a gulf 
of sixteen centuries between the making of the iron 
and the making of this photograph. 


present. This is interesting in view 
of the conversation the author had 
not long ago with one of the leading 
metallographic experts in England, 
who suggested that the resistance to 
corrosion exhibited by this _ pillar 
might have been aided. by the pres- 
ence of slag, which would if present 
be revealed by the micro-examination. 

From the photomicrograph, which is 
representative of the material, the 
metal is seen to be remarkably free 
from inclusions, that, is free from 
slag, or other intermingled matter. 
Therefore, the specimen, although 
containing 0.114 per cent phosphorus 
evidently is a very pure iron in every 
other respect. 

The significance of the peculiar 
microstructure and of the resistance 
to corrosion of the pillar are inter- 
esting problems. It has been said by 
some that the pillar would rust, even 
in the dry climate of Delhi once the 


as “butter,” and that this fatty mat- 
ter has protected the pillar from rust- 
ing. The author puts forward this 
statement with all reserve because he 
has not yet been able to check 
whether the practice in question does 
occur, but is making inquiries to de- 
termine if there is any foundation 
for the statement. 

In any case, the fact that this 
large column of wrought iron has 
been in existence for some 1600 years, 
and still stands in perfect condition, 
is very remarkable. 

It may be mentioned that this is 
the first time there has been pre- 
pared and presented to a scientiific 
body an actual photomicrograph from 
this ancient pillar of iron. It may 
be said that the photomicrograph is 
unique, and that it represents the 
first modern examination of iron hav- 
ing an age of no less than 1600 years. 
In papers read before the Royal So- 


ciety and the Iron and Steel insti- 
tute in 1912 the writer described 
early specimens of Singalese iron and 
steel preserved in the Colombo muse- 
um, Ceylon, and dating back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. So 
far as mediaeval times are concerned, 
it has become almost a certain tradi- 
tion to make passing references to 
Georgius Agricola whose work “De 
Re Metallica” was first published in 
1556. My own copy is the later illus- 
trated edition printed by Emanuel 
Konig at Basle in 1657. On page 
843 of this* edition occurs the follow- 
ing earliest description of a curious 
old process for making steel: 

“Pieces of the most fusible iron were 
introduced into a large crucible in 
the hearth of the iron furnace along 
with a mixture of flux and charcoal. 
The action of the bellows was di- 
rected so as to produce fusion. When 
this was accomplished four pieces of 
bar iron, weighing about 30 lbs. each, 
were introduced into the _ crucible 
where they remained for five or six 
hours. During this time the bars 
absorbed the melted iron and became 
enlarged, soft and pasty. A trial 
was then made of one of the bars, 
the furnace men placing it under a 
forge hammer, where it was forged. 
The hot bar was then quenched and 
the fracture examined to see if it was 
converted into steel.” 


Dr. Sauveur To Lecture 


Dr. Albert Sauveur, holder of the 
Gordon McKay professorship in metal- 
lurgy and metallography at Harvard 
engineering school, has been engaged 
by President Thomas S. Baker of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to 
deliver three scientific lectures at 
Pittsburgh on Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 2. The subjects are “Directional 
Properties and Dendritic Segregation 
in Steel,” and “Hardening of Steel,” 
two lectures being given on _ steel 
hardening. These lectures will be 
given in the evening for the benefit 
of Pittsburgh scientists and _ steel 
men. 


Acquires Hydro Rights 
Information to the United States de- 
partment of commerce, states that 


-Compania Electro-Siderurjica e Indus- 


trial de Valdivia, organized by Chilean 
engineers and capitalists in April, 
last year, has acquired hydroelectric 
rights under which the entire steel 
plant will be operated by electricity. 
The company expects to establish a 
hydroelectric station of 32,000 horse- 
power and agrees to produce up to 
50,000 gross tons of iron and steel 
each year. 
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Standardizes Melting Practice 


Factors in Securing Long Life for Refractories and Methods Followed in 


Relining Sides, Bottoms and Covers of Acid Electric Furnaces 
Are Considered—Log of Heat Is Presented in Detail 


HEN the 1%-ton furnace 
\ \ at the plant of the Bucyrus 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
originally was lined in 1922, a bottom 
contact for the electrodes was made 
with broken pieces of carbon and 
with a low power input the refrac- 
tories were brought to the glazing 
point. This was continued about 12 
hours, adding an inch of silica sand 
to the hearth about every two hours 
until we had a bottom consisting of 
two courses of brick, a few inches 
of rammed ganister and 5 inches of 
fused silica sand. This bottom never 
has been removed. 


Relining the furnace is done Sat- 
urday or Sunday. A furnace roof or 
lining never is used after it is re- 
duced to 3 or 4 inches of thickness. 
Heat losses become excessive when 
the lining reaches this point and the 
added power cost entailed to produce 
hot steel far outweighs any further 
saving in refractory cost by a run 
of another week or two. 


On a lining job, for example, the 
last heat is tapped at 11:30 
a. m. on a Saturday. As soon as the 
heat is out, the roof is removed by 
the crane. An air hose is turned into 
the shell and compressed air left 
blowing for an hour. Then the lin- 
ing is knocked in with crow-bars. 
The hearth is cut and trimmed with 





From a paper presented before the American 
Foundrymen’s association, Syracuse, ‘his & 
Oct. 5-9. The authors, A. W. Gregg and 
N. R. Knox, are associated with the Bucyrus 


air hammers until its rim forms a 
circle 13 inches from the furnace 
shell. The debris then is dumped 
and swept out and at about 2:30 p. m. 
the relining is started. Thirteen 
inches of special shaped silica brick 
are used. These are laid loosely and 
the cracks between each brick and 
between the brick and furnace shell 
are filled with loose silica sand. On 
the top course is placed 2 inches of 
a ganister mixture bonded with fire 
clay and molasses water. The new 
roof then is set in position. This 
ganister mixture forms a _ seal _ be- 
tween roof and lining. The furnace 
then is charged for the first heat 
to be run on Monday. On top of 
the charge is dumped a wheelbarrow 
load of charcoal. This is ignited and 
dries out the brick during the week- 
end. This complete cycle usually is 
started at noon and the gang goes 
home at 7 p. m. with the job com- 
pleted. 


Roofs Are Dried Thoroughly 


In laying the furnace roof, which 
also consists of special shapes, shingles 
as expansion wedges are _ inserted 
every third brick around the entire 
ring. These roofs remain on top 
of a mold-drying oven during the 
next run of the furnace, which is 
usually three to four months. This 
practice is a great insurance against 
spalled brick. The usual position for 
the roof is 21 inches above the door 
sill or bath level. Our practice is to 


By A. W. Gregg and N. R. Knox 


raise it 1 foot higher and to this end 
we have* bolted an extra ring on top 
of the shell. This position is the most 
economical from the point of power 
consumption, refractory life and ease 
of operation for the melter, i. e., when 
running 5000 to 7000 pound heats. 

The first heat from a new lining 
is melted, refined and poured with 
the use of the low-voltage tap only. 
This prevents spalling the © brick. 
After the first heat, the furnace is 
run as fast as desired. 


Refractory results obtained by the 
foregoing practice follow: 

Average roof life, last 10 months—1691 tons. 

Tons per roof—highest 2362—lowest 1182 
tons. 

Average lining life, last 10 months—913 tons. 


Tons per lining—highest 1182—lowest 979 
tons. 


The only patching ever done dur- 
ing the life of a roof and lining con- 
sists of crawling in the furnace every 
Monday morning and mudding up the 
joint between roof and side walls. 

As previously stated, our electric fur- 
nace has a rated capacity of 1% tons. 
Under normal operation our standard 
heat is 6700 pounds. When pushing 
the furnace to the limit a charge 
of 6200 pounds gives maximum ton- 
nage with greatest ease of operation. 
For example: In 24 hours nine heats 
of 6700 pounds, or a total of 60,300 
pounds are tapped, but with a 6200 
pound charge ten and sometimes 11 
heats of 62,000 pounds in the first 
case and 68,200 pounds in the second 








Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. case are poured. Large heats are 
Table I 
exch R 
¢ r 
Data Exchange Report 
Electrodes lime power 
Net tons K. w. h. K. v. a. Time Net tons Net tons Pounds Pounds Charge Off to on 
Per month Pernetton demand per nettons per per carbon graphite Per between heats Furnace 
in hours roof side wall per ton. per net ton heat minutes rating 

net ton per heat 
ET en aes 350 550 950 .60 S00 1250 12 6 2.5 4 330 
Sept 668 538 944 .68 ; : 9.67 306 5 363 
Oct 647 580 1008 .70 1530 I7 9.19 3 06 5 406 
SENS SS 5555 on 567 562 950 68 ; 439 9.00 3 06 5 382 
Dec 572 553 912 . 68 siete ce 9.00 3.04 5 375 
Titles s oie. ame 584 503 1004.8 65 8 40 3.05 5 113 
1 Se 587 588 952.1 65 2362 1053 9 50 3 10 5 219 
BE at 671 506 951 65 8 30 3.25 5 232 
| 624 530 940 .65 1182 1182 8 70 3.33 5 166 
ae 624 533 953 .65 nites ‘ 8.50 3. 23 5 158 
TO. eo oe. 702 506 964.6 63 8.50 3.18 5 160 

Ba Bia 624.6 539.9 962.2 .65 1691 913 8.87 3.13 5 
Roof Lining Charge 
S00 + 1250+- 2.5 | 
1003; ~ wae ———__—___—_—___—— } = 142 
550+ 950+ 600 + 12+ 4 
K.w.h. Demand Time Carbon Time Charge 
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impossible when starting on a new 
lining. At such times heats of 4500 
pounds are charged and each heat 
is increased 500 pounds until the 
standard is reached. By a judicious 
use of crushed limestone or mill scale 
to cut the hearth to its proper bowl 
shape, the objective is reached a day 
after the new start. 

The larger charge, aside from be- 
ing preferred by the furnace crew 
because it cuts labor almost in half, 
is much easier to run accurately due 
to the slower reactions in a large 
body of metal, and it also permits 
greater economy of operation than 
with a smaller heat of say 3500 
pounds. In addition, it is more con- 
venient for the molding floor to 
pour a large heat every two hours 
and 20 minutes instead of a small 
one every hour and ten minutes. 
Following is the log of our aver- 
age 6200 pound heat with appropri- 
ate explanation. 

A heat has just been tapped. The 
hearth and slag line are inspected 
for holes. If there are any they 
are filled with damp silica sand. 
The tapping door is sealed from the 
charging side with two or three shov- 
els of foundry sand. This is neces- 
gary with large heats and in addi- 


tion saves the door bottom from 
burning away. The doors are lined 
with rammed ganister. With the 


tapping door sealed and the electrodes 
as high on the masts as they will 
go, charging is started. This is done 
by hand as we never have found a 
chute practical in charging oversize 
heats. The charge consists of 1100 
pounds of foundry scrap, 1500 pounds 
of plate scrap and 3600 pounds of 
machine or axle turnings. The charg- 
ing door is banked up half way with 
silica sand, the furnace tipped slight- 
ly forward and the power is turned 
on. The usual time from power off to 
power on is 15 minutes. 
10:00 a. m. Power on. 
10:00-11:15 Melting down—high tap 135 volts. 
11:15 Power off. Scrap melted and a bath 
of metal 6 inches deep formed. Three 


shovels of used sand blast sand added 
for slag. Note—When running a fur- 





Table II 


Furnace Performance 
JUNE 15-20, 1925 


BRON S <5 Vadues Poe oeads ccivreeves chace oe 62 
PGS CRUNING. £05045 Mires ovackes tne 381,974 
PND Ss cdot ce te pe bs tawae dees 1°0.98 
ee re ere Sere re eee 32,664 
ORI ae 526.8 
Hours elapsed time... ....00cc0ssccsee 144.58 
Average time per heat........ 1 hour 57 Min. 
Hours melting time........ Veuve ve eee 121. 


21.87 
Pounds electrodes per ton............. 8.5 
Pounds good castings.............4.. 228,000 
Tons good castings 114 
Per cent good castings of metal charged... .59.5 
Tap to tap—time.......... 2 Hours 20 Min. 











it cannot 
will melt 
ordinarily 
from the 


nace 100 per cent overload 
be expected that the charge 
from the bottom up as is 
the case. The bath forms 
top and works downward. Punchings 
are to be especially avoided in charge 
of this size as they invariably form 
slugs difficult to get off the bottom. 
Fine turnings give the same result. 
Power on. Low tap. 90 volts. 
Note—As soon as a bath is formed the 
furnace is put on low tap and left 
there. The use of high tap and the 
consequent long arc at this stage is 
the cause of poor refractory life. 

All scrap melted off the bottom. 

Spoon test. Two taken. One broken 
and fracture read by  wmelter. The 
other sent to laboratory for analysis 
to confirm melter’s judgment. Note— 
It is our aim to have the first test read 
about 0.24 carbon. This we accomplish 
by charging 100 pounds of ore. This 
also promotes the desired boil. From the 
first test the carbon will drop two to 
four points by the time the heat is 
ready to tap. The manganese addi- 
tion brings the heat back to a final of 
6.25 or 0.26 carbon. Our range is 0.24 
to 0.80. If the carbon is too low and 
the bath is cold, we add pig iron. If 
the bath is hot we dip the electrodes 
i. e., one electrode immersed 1 inch 
for one minute gives approximately one 
point of carbon. Actually, it is 
largely a matter of judgment of bath 
temperature as to how much carbon 
will be picked up by this method. 
Another shovel of sand added to slag. 
Bath quiet. Slag giving off large 
bubbles. 

Laboratory check satisfactory. Spoon 
test poured for temperature satisfactory. 
Manganese added in furnace. Bath dead. 
12:00 Silicon added in ladle. Heat tapped. 


11:16 


11:30 
11:40 


11:47 


11:55 


Every heat, including alloy steels, 
is held to the previously mentioned 
practice as closely as possible. The 
tables show the _ results obtained. 
Table I shows ten months operation 
of the furnace. Table II shows re- 
sults obtained over a period of one 
week when the furnace was being 
pushed to capacity. 

Table I ‘is a copy of reports fur- 


nished to the manufacturer of the 
furnace. We report our monthly 
figures and four times a year the 
furnace corporation compiles a sheet 
showing the results obtained by each 
operator. The various companies are 
designated by letters and are un- 
known to each other. An arbitrary 
rating is used to place the furnace 
in the approximately correct sequence, 
according to their efficiency of oper- 
ation. The rating formula will be 
explained later. 


Column 1 shows the tons charged; 
column 2 the kilowatt hours per ton. 
The apparent variation from month 
to month may be disregarded as it 
depends largely on when the power 
company reads the meters. Our av- 
erage is 539.9 kilowatt hours per ton. 
Column 3 shows the demand charge. 
The kilowatt ampere figure that is 
desired should be given consideration. 
On small tonnage and intermittent 
operation these figures should be kept 
as low as is feasible. But where 
a reasonable output may be expected, 
it is an unfair handicap to a melter 
to limit him too closely. He is un- 
able to run his furnace efficiently 
and consequently cannot show eco- 
nomic operation. The foregoing 
statement should not be taken as ad- 
vice for an unlimited demand rate. 
Every user should determine his prop- 
er figure aided by the furnace manu- 
facturer and the power company. 


The authors have seen furnaces 
where the melter was required to 
keep his demand so low that a heat 
that should have taken two hours 
took four and one-half hours. The 
added kilowatt hour input under this 
sort of operation far outweighs the 
saving in demand. The demand rate 
usually is measured over a 15 minute 
period and we have found it most 
economical to fix the point at which, 
with the furnace pulling its heaviest 
load, we never have to shut off more 
than one minute in every 15. This 
shutting down occurs only when the 
furnace is on high tap. 

The time per net ton in hours is 





Sept 
Metal cost per ton charge........ 14.71 
Melting, including charging, melt- 
ing and ladle lining........... 2.20 
Power per ton charge............ 5.38 
Electrodes per ton charge........ ae 


Lining refractories per ton, includ- 
ing labor..... Fede w oe ei 
Roof refractories per ton charge, 
including labor. . 
Total conversion cost........... 8.47 
Conversion plus metal........... 





Table III 


Conversion Cost 


DOLLARS PER MONTH 


Oct. Nov. Dec Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Average 
19.29 13.60 15.15 16.99 17.60 15.26 16.23 14.63 13.65 15.20 
2.24 2.42 2.26 2.34 2.44 2.12 2.58 2.40 2.28 2.32 
5.72 5.77 5.65 5.44 5.87 5.17 5.46 5.48 5.19 5.51 

.74 72 By .67 .76 .66 .70 -68 .68 .71 
veer issuer. “Naks ano RARee BAGaa ockaeees caves”. ddbben  *eddwe .08 
plicnt st ee eon Seis Fi bixsae a ere os. ae eins sates .04 
8.82 9.03 8.75 8.57 9.19 8.07 8.86 8.68 8.27 8.66 
28.11 22.63 23.90 25.56 26.79 23.23 25.09 23.31 21.92 23.86 
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shown in column 4. This is an item 
that calls for judgment and experi- 
ence. Do not urge the furnace op- 
erator to run too fast. To keep a heat 
too long in the furnace is wasteful 
of power, but to keep it not long 
enough is to produce inferior steel. 
Columns 5 and 6 show roof and lin- 
ing life. Good refractory life de- 
pends on not overheating the furnace, 
not laying up the bricks too tightly 
and the minimum use of fluorspar and 
lime. Column 7 shows electrode con- 
sumption per ton of charge. Column 
9 shows charge per heat. As previ- 
ously mentioned a charge of 3 tons 
is the most economical one for a 1%- 
ton furnace. 

Column 10 shows time between 
heats. It is axiomatic that the less 
time there is between heats the higher 


is attached and during the charging 
period a sheet of cool air is blown 
over the men in the direction of the 
furnace. 

Efficiency rating is shown in Col- 
umn 11. This is an_ arbitrary 
rating devised merely to group the 
various furnaces in some relation to 
each other as regards effciency of op- 
eration and thereby perhaps instill 
a mild spirit of rivalry. At first 
this rating was figured by multiplying 
kilowatt hours per net ton by time 
per net ton in hours. This method, 
however, disregarded so many items 
of importance necessary to the proper 
operation of a furnace, i. e., refrac- 
tory life, electrode consumption, etc., 
that after some consideration we sug- 
gested a new formula embodying all 
items of importance. The furnace 


is the figure to obtain or surpass. 
Metal cost, conversion cost, and 
total cost of hot metal in dollars per 
ton of charge, are shown in Table 
III. The conversion cost has been 
limited to the main items of inter- 
est and importance, i. e., labor, 
power, electrodes and_ refractories. 
Our repairs and maintenance are 
negligible with the exception that 
once a year we remove the oil from 
the transformers, clean the cooling 
pipes inside and out, inspect and 
tighten all connections, test the coil, 
and put the transformer back into 
service again. This is a safety mea- 
sure and also prevents overheating 
during the summer months due to a 
dirty or insulated cooling coil. Other 
costs omitted are fuel oil or ladle dry- 
ing and water for cooling purposes, 





Table IV 


Physical Properties of Electric Steel 


Analysis Test Results 
Ultimate 
Yield Strength Elongation Per cent Brinell 
G P. Mn. Si. S Point pounds Per cent reduction hardness 
Per oa Tn in 2 In. of Area 
1 Lig Carbon....... .30 .037 ove 32 .050 44350 7620 28. 42.5 146 
2 SR Sa .28 .030 one 32 .049 45250 75550 28. 41. 146 
| eee .25 .040 .70 oan .057 44150 68550 33.5 52.0 140 
Ps Oe Oe ays .24 .043 .60 34 .049 1300 67800 34. 53.9 134 
. eT Se eee ea .29 .032 a | .27 .056 48150 80550 27.5 45.4 150 
Re Rotates cess .30 .035 . 86 34 .041 58550 8°625 26. 45.4 200 
Ee ee es ee a? 31 .030 84 .40 .040 66850 10° 800 20.5 42.2 207 
Re Gates + shesae os .30 .032 Be .30 .041 69500 114150 19, 41.9 228 
EA Ser yee a) .034 .76 Pe yy .045 59150 102650 21.5 36.9 207 
Dich, 6 ee ae So a athes's Pe | .028 .99 46 .046 79350 107000 12. 18.8 228 
ee Oe Seige Be .039 .78 -47 .039 90450 116600 18. 44.9 
.46 .040 78 -60 .035 108500 144750 10.5 18.1 














the efficiency shown by the furnace. 
The deciding factor, however, is the 
tonnage required. Running single or 
double turn with a well-trained fur- 
nace crew, we average 15 to 20 min- 
utes between heats, power off to power 


company accepted this and has put it 
in use. The formula consists of an 
equation in which the sum of all 
items that should be as large as pos- 
sible, i. e., refractory life and charge, 
is divided by the sum of all items 
that should be as small as possible, 


Water and oil each cost us about 
25 cents per ton. 

Our metallic charge includes 20 to 
25 per cent foundry scrap; 20 to 25 
per cent plate scrap, ard 50 to 55 
per cent turnings, machine and axle, 
preferably the latter. We consume all 


on. This is dependent on the amount 

of patching which may be required i. e., kilowatt-hours, demand, time turnings produced in our machine shop 

by the hearth. per heat, carbon consumption, and which amounts to 15,000 to 20,000 
A charging chute or box is a time time between heats. Tonnage is pounds per day and this reduces our 


and labor saver, especially the latter, 
if the charge is not much larger than 
the rated capacity of the furnace. 
But when 50 per cent of the charge 
is turnings and the total is more 
than double the furnace standard, 
hand charging is the only possible 
method. During the warm months 
our furnacemen charge under a blast 
of compressed air which blows the 
heat away from them. This air blast 
affords tremendous relief and pre- 
vents complete exhaustion. The de- 
vice employed is merely a 3-foot 
length of 1l-inch pipe with %-inch 
holes drilled in line every two inches 
along its length. The pipe is sup- 
ported by 2-foot standards and is 
parallel with the floor. An air hose 
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purposefully excluded, as that is con- 
tingent on business conditions and 
outside the scope of the melters’ ac- 
tivities. Of course, the more tonnage 
available, the better should be the 
operation of the furnace. 

The ideal figures at the top of the 
chart were set forth by the furnace 
company as near the ideal, and the 
attainment of which would indicate 
excellent furnace efficiency. In ref- 
erence to the rating formula previ- 
ously described, the insertion of 
the so-called ideal figures therein and 
the multiplication of the result by 
100 to give 3 insignificant figures, 
equals 142. The ideal figures are 
arbitrary, but they serve their pur- 
pose in creating an incentive; 142 


average metal cost as we get these 
turnings free of freight and handling 
charges. 

The furnace personnel consists of 
a melter, a first helper, two chargers 
and a ladleman. A _ similar force 
makes up the night turn. We always 
endeavor to have a young man in 
the first helper position capable of 
learning to run the furnace and he is 
given the opportunity to show his abili- 
ty. This even extends in some cases 
to the chargers and ladleman. Con- 
sequently, we have a waiting list of 
intelligent young men who want 
to get on the furnace. 

Our power cost is decidedly affected 
by large output and by night and day 
operation. But also careful charging 
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of a uniform charge, a standardized 
method of running the furnace; proper 
slag consistency and the obtainance of 
steel temperature sufficient to pour the 
work required and no more; all these 
points have important bearing on 
power costs, also the elimination of 
roofs and lining when so thin that 
radiation becomes excessive. 
Considerable care is taken to keep 
electrode consumption per pound to 
a minimum. The joint compound is 
kept at the proper consistency and 
electrodes are joined carefully, not 
too tight or too loose. The former 
liable to cause the nipple to 
erack off under current load and 
the latter will cause excessive heat- 
ing through poor contact. This necks 
the electrode and increases the pos- 


is 
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sibility of losing the lower half if it 
receives the slightest jar. 


Electrode Position Varies 


When we run single turn, or shut 
down the furnace, the electrode arms 
are as high up the masts as they will 
go, exposing the hot electrodes to the 
air so they will cool as quickly as pos- 
sible. There seems to be some argu- 
ment as to the best procedure in this 
effort to reduce oxidation. Some au- 
thorities advocate keeping the elec- 
trodes down in the furnace and seal- 
ing all cracks to prevent drafts. We 
tried both methods and were con- 
vinced that the faster the electrodes 
cool the more remained to run another 
day. Running single turn, our con- 
sumption is about 2 pounds per ton 


higher than with double turn, that is, 
8% pounds and 10% pounds. 

The table does not show cost fig- 
ures month by month. One reason is 
that the expense is so small that we 
do not set up a reserve, and the other 
is that the insertion of a cost of roof 
and lining in any one month will be 
incorrect. Consequently, the charges 
for these two items have been collected 
and averaged. In an earlier part of 
this paper our method of operation in 
relation to roof and lining life was 
fully explained. It is essential to 
lay both lining and roof brick so that 
they have plenty of room to expand. 
Care should be taken in bringing the 
refractories up to heat and never to 
overheat them by running too long on 
high tap. 
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Builds Sheet Warehouse on Pacific Coast 








American Rolling Mill Co. 
Erects Warehouse To 
Give Better Delivery— 
Capacity is 2000 Tons 


industrial developments on the 
Pacific coast, executives of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, 
O., some time ago decided that there 
was a growing need for iron and steel 
sheets in that territory. Accordingly, 
plans were drawn up for construction 
of a western sheet warehouse at San 
Francisco, the most central distribu- 
tive point on the Coast. 
This warehouse now has been com- 
pleted and is situated at 540 Tenth 


A FTER observing the progress of 
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The building has a 140-foot 
frontage on Tenth street, running 
back to a depth of 155 feet. There 
are three storage bays available, the 
main bay being 50 feet wide and 150 
feet long. Here is located a 5-ton 
overhead crane built by the Cyclops 
Iron Works, San Francisco. 

The second largest bay is 50 feet 
wide by 140 feet long and is served 
by a single I-beam crane built by the 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works. The third 
bay has a 30-foot width by 120-foot 


street. 


(Left) —New iron and sheet ware- 
house of American Rolling 
Mill Co., San Francisco 


(Below)—A glimpse down the 
main bay, showing how sheets 
are stored and handled 






length. Handling of sheet stock is ac- 
complished by means of a pack lifter 
built by the Pacific Car and Foundry 
Co. Approximately 2000 tons of 
American Rolling Mill Co. ingot iron 
sheets are stored in this warehouse. 
This includes a complete line of gal- 
vanized, blue annealed, black sheets, 
specialty sheets for the enameling 
trade, auto body sheets, furniture steel 
sheets, and sheets for stamping and 
drawing purposes. Exterior and in- 
terior views are shown here. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 





HE rain, which is a friend of 

the farmer, is also a friend of 

the steelmaker. Umbrellas call 
for a surprisingly large tonnage of 
steel in their construction. Here, 
however, as in many other lines, 
styles change and the quantity of 
steel used varies accordingly. At 
present the demand is for short 16- 
ribbed umbrellas and the steel for 
these weighs nearly half again 
as much as the_ steel used in 
the umbrellas which were popu- 
lar early in 1924 which had only 
eight ribs. Sales records of a promi- 
nent eastern manufacturer indicate 
that 50 per cent of all good grade 
umbrellas selling at the present time 
are 20 inches long and have 16 ribs. 
About 30 per cent are 21 inches long 
and have 10 ribs, and 20 per cent 
are 24 inches long and have eight 
ribs. The cheaper umbrellas are 25 
or 27 inches long and have seven, 
eight or ten ribs. 

Government statistics show that the 
annual production of umbrellas reach- 
es a value of about $26,000,000 a year. 
With this as a basis a manufacturer 
who produces a definite proportion 
of the total, and who has records 








HIGH GRADE UMBRELLAS REQUIRE MUCH HAND WORK IN ASSEMBLING—STEEL FRAMES 
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Umbrellas 


Ts is the fifty-second of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pine Razor Blades 
Cotton Tiee Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


License Plates 


Spinning Rings 
Hypodermic Needles 


Card Clothing 


Tie Plate Shoe Steel 
Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 


Surgical Instrumente Needics 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 


Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bells 
Steel Vests Bookbinder Wire 
Electrical Conduit Sucker Rods 
Radiator Furniture Watch Hands 





Notebooks Steel Furniture 
Metal Beds Highway Markers 
Bolts and Nuts Camp Cots 
Metal Lath Flexible Shaft 
Tin Cans Wood Pipe 








of his own steel consumption, esti- 
mates that the total steel used in 
the $26,000,000 worth of umbrellas 
each year weighs more than 4000 
tons. Another way to estimate the 


POSSIBLE 








steel tonnage used in umbrellas is 
to divide $26,000,000 by the average 
cost of an umbrella to determine the 
total number of umbrellas sold. The 
average cost is difficult to determine, 
but several authorities have placed it 
between $2.50 and $3 which would 
give between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
individual umbrellas. 

The average weight of the steel 
frame of an umbrella is also difficult 
to obtain because of the great variety 
of design. Some umbrellas use a 
small rod and others a large rod and 
the number and size of ribs vary. 
An average lot of frames for 21-inch 
10-rib umbrellas gave a weight of 
62% pounds per hundred. The 20- 
inch 16-rib frames showed an aver- 
age weight of 75 pounds per hundred, 
and the 24-inch 8-rib frames of 50 
pounds per hundred. Using these 
figures and the estimated percentage 
of each style a total weight of ap- 
proximately 3700 tons results. 

The typical umbrella frame con- 
sists of a rod of tube steel, of ribs 
of strip steel, and stretcher members 
also made of strip steel. The ribs 
are fastened at one end into a ring 
which is called a notch, fixed rigidly 





MUCH AS 


ARE CONCEALED AS 
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to the rod, usually by means of a 
steel pin. The stretcher members, of 
which there are as many as there 
are ribs, are fastened at their lower 
ends to a ring and slide combina- 
tion which is called a runner. The 
ring portion of this runner is called 
a runner notch, the two being fas- 
tened together frequently by brazing 
or soldering. The upper ends of the 
stretcher members are fastened about 
midway of the ribs. 

While a great many companies 
make umbrellas, there are relatively 
few making frames. Therefore the 
various frame parts are fairly well 
standardized. Thus rods come in one 
or two sizes, 4% millimeters and 7% 
millimeters in diameter. The ribs 
are usually made in the form of a 
small channel which is rolled from 
soft cold-rolled strip steel in auto- 
matic machines. The strips are fed 
into the machine at one side and are 
rolled or formed into the channel 
which is automatically cut off in de- 
sired lengths as it emerges at the 
other side. These rib channels have 
not enough depth to allow for the 
hinge joint with the stretchers so 
that it is necessary to attach an ex- 
tra hinge piece to each rib. In some 
designs of ribs projections or ears are 


left to form the hinge connection. 
This, however means that the ribs 
must be stamped or formed out of 
wider strips with increased waste. 
in addition to these the stamping pro- 
cess is more expensive than rolling and 
so most frames now are made with 
ribs uniform throughout and hinge 
pieces are attached. A common form 
of hinge piece is a two-part stamping 
which is fastened to the rib in a 


semi-automatic machine. This ma- 
chine carries two strips of steel, 
one above and one below. The rib 


is then held by the operator in the 
proper position between the dies and 
then in one operation small pieces 
are cut off from both the upper and 
lower strips, and are formed tightly 
around the rib in the desired design 
of hinge. 

The stretchers are usually channel 
shape, similar to the ribs. In fact 
in most cheaper umbrellas the stretch- 
ers are identical with the ribs except 
for length. The increased number of 
ribs, however, has developed a new 
design of stretcher. Instead of chan- 
nels, flat strips are frequently used, 
held together in pairs to within a 
few inches of their outer ends. These 
flat stretchers frequently are made of 
spring steel. 


Standardizes Working Heights 


SSUMING that machine tool op- 
J erstors should stand on_ the 

floor while setting up work and 
tending their machines, it is import- 
ant that machine tools should have 
a definite relation to the shop floor 
level. This is a truth so self-evi- 





dent that it should be unnecessary 
to call it to the attention of anyone. 
Nevertheless, present day working 
heights show such a variety that Je- 
rome R. George, vice president, Mor- 
gan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., in an article “Working Height 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. STANDARDS 
MACHINE TOOL WORK HEIGHTS 


rnoe 
MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO 
’ nven as 
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CHART SHOWING RECOMMENDED HEIGHTS FOR MACHINE TOOLS 
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of Machine Tools” appearing in the 
November issue of Open Shop Review, 
discusses the subject briefly and 
recommends a set of standards used 
by his company. 

Mr. George states that false floors, 
platforms or steps around machine 
tools are objectionable in many ways 
—they are inconvenient and dangerous 
for the operator—they make a shop 
look untidy and increase the difficulty 
of cleaning the floor. Where operators 
attend more than one machine and 
are required to step up and down as 
they move from one machine to an- 
other there is decreased efficiency and 
increased fatigue. In many cases 
work will be better done if it is 
done at a level easily and safely 
reached by the operator and in all 
cases it will be done faster and at 
less cost. 

Not only is it important that ma- 
chines should not be set too low or 
too high, but that similar tools should 
be set at a uniform level so that op- 
erators going from one tool to an- 
ther and from one shop to another 
will always be working under condi- 
tions with which they are familiar. 
Although Mr. George has the greatest 
admiration for the designers who have 
done so much to improve metal work- 
ing tools during the past two decades, 
he constantly wonders why so many 
standard tools still are made to be 
operated at ridiculous heights. 

Machine tool designers seem to give 
much thought to the placing of con- 
trol levers at convenient heights, but 
often entirely ignore the question of 
whether or not the man who must 
operate their machine can convenient- 
ly set and gage his work. It is 
equally surprising to observe that 
users of metalworking tools give so 
little thought to this important subject 
and blindly set up their tools in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the machine tool builder, who has 
probably designed his tools largely to 
suit his own convenience. 

It is Mr. George’s experience that 
a large proportion of standard makes 
of tools are made too high, particular- 
ly the larger sizes, which in some 
cases are as much as 18 inches too 
high for convenience and safety. It 
is also his experience, however, that 
most makes of modern machine tools 
if not designed to be properly related 
to the floor level, can nevertheless be 
set and operated at the proper level 
without serious alteration or expense. 

In the machine shop of the Morgan 
Construction Co., it has been found 
of great advantage to set large verti- 
eal boring mills and large planers 
low enough so that operators can step 
easily from the floor onto the table. 
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1—Device used 
is for testing opposed 
a stresses in driving 
rivets. After the 
rivets are driven, the 
two half sections of 
the die are opened 
and the _ rivet re- 
moved for inspection 


Fig. 
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The broken rivet “F” 
shown at the _ ex- 
treme left was re- 
turned to a_ rivet 
manufacturer and is 
typical of the ma- 
jority of failures. 
Other specimens 
are shown at the top 


















HEN rivets break in driving 

W or thereafter, if not  sub- 

jected to severe outside 
stresses, the general tendency is to 
place the blame on the quality of the 
steel or the method of manufacture 
of the rivets. Chemical, physical and 
microscopic investigations of the 
broken rivet samples submitted from 
time to time by various rivet users 
have failed, however, to disclose any- 
thing in the quality of the steel 
or in the method of rivet manufac- 
ture to account for the failures. 

Almost invariably the fractures of 
sample broken rivets illustrating com- 
plaints, show that the failure oc- 
cured at a comparatively high tem- 
perature. The fractures present a 
dull lusterless appearance with little 
or no reduction of area. Sample 
of broken rivet F' at the extreme 
left of Fig. 1, is a broken rivet re- 
turned to the rivet manufacturer illus- 
trating a complaint and is repre- 
sentative of the majority of failures. 
In some cases the failure occurs 
under the head as illustrated by the 
specimen at the extreme right of 
Fig. 1. 

A specific investigation of complaints 
on breakage of rivets made at seven 
different shops, including locomotive, 
boiler, car and _ structural fabrica- 
tors, showed two outstanding condi- 





From a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Nov. 11-14. The. author is asseciated with 
the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh. 





Heating Causes Rivet Failure 


Investigation Shows That Heating to Over 1950 Degrees Fahr. Produces a 
Structure Unable To Withstand Rapid Alternate Compression and 
Tension—Different Grades of Steel Are Tested 


By A. L. Spencer Jr. 


tions in their practice which ap- 
peared to be the cause of the break- 
age. These conditions were high 
temperature of heating furnaces and 
stresses during riveting. It is the 
purpose of this paper, therefore, to 
discuss these conditions. 

The tendency of coal or coke forges 
used for rivet heating is the inability 
of maintaining a _ sufficiently deep 
bed of fuel with the result that the 
hot rivet is subjected to the direct 
action of the flame produced by the 
air blast and is likely to be over- 
heated or burned in a few seconds 
under this extremely oxidizing condi- 
tion. When burning occurs, it is read- 
ily apparent, even before the rivet 
is removed from the fire, by character- 
istic sparks. Using the electric meth- 
od of heating, on account of the radi- 
ation of heat away from the surface 
or the chilling effect of the atmos- 
phere, the color of the outside can- 
not be taken as representing the 
temperature of the rivet throughout. 
Unless this difference in temperature 
between the surface and interior of 
the rivet is taken into consideration, 
overheating will result. 


Gas Heating Generally Better 


_ The tendency with oil fuel is to 
use a high pressure air burner fre- 
quently connected directly with the 
line operating the rivet hammers. 
With an air pressure of 80 to 100 
pounds per square inch it is  diffi- 
eult to maintain uniform combus- 
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tion and constant and proper furnace 
temperature. It is common practice 
to employ a furnace of inadequate 
size, with the result that it must 
be run at 2400 degrees Fahr. or 
over to provide for more rapid heat- 
ing of rivets. When the furnace is 
of adequate size, often it is over- 
loaded with rivets. In either case, 
any interruption of the work will re- 
sult in overheating. A baffle wall, or 
muffle, seldom is provided between 
the burner and the rivets and the 
flame impinges directly on them with 
resulting harmful oxidation and over- 
heating. Heating with gas fuel is 
generally better than with oil, coal 
or coke, due to the low pressure 
of air employed and the consequent 
easier control of the furnace tempera- 
ture. 

In commercial shop practice it is 
a difficult and slow process to fit 
structural members so that there 
will be close contact with no loose- 
ness or lost motion between the 
members to be riveted. Where there 
is lost motion, the rivet will be sub- 
jected in driving to compression only. 
As soon as any looseness is pres- 
ent the rivet is subjected in driving 
to alternate compression and tension 
with their accompanying stresses. 
These stresses generally are termed 
vibration. The object of this investi- 
gation was to determine the separate 
and combined effect of high temper- 
atures and stresses during riveting. i 

The testing device shown in Fig. 1 
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was made to determine the effect of 
opposed stresses in driving heated 
rivets. The device consists of a rec- 
tangular frame, or holder, in which 
is fitted a die made in half sections. 
These half sections are clamped to- 
gether by means of the threaded 
bolt extending through the frame. 
Through the center of the die is a 
drilled hole, 13/16-inch diameter, for 
driving %-inch rivets. At the left 


ture and inserted in the central drilled 
hole of the die. Two air riveting 
hammers were used in driving. Ac- 
tion in the device during the driving 
was asfollows: Each blow of the rivet- 
ing hammers flattened the arched spring 
plates and at the same time, sub- 
jected the rivet to compression. Be- 
tween blows the spring plates sprang 
back and subjected the rivet to ten- 
sion. The result was rapid alternate 





ture ranged from 2300 to 2700 de- 
grees Fahr. 

The gas forge was a furnace reg- 
ularly used for forging work. The 
hearth was approximately five times 
as large as the oil furnace. The 
air pressure was low, not exceeding 
two pounds. There was a.baffle wall 
between the burner and rivets. In 
these tests the furnace temperature 
could be easily controlled and ranged 
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of the illustration is shown an end compression and tension stresses. Af- approximately the same as the oil 
view of one of the half sections of ter the rivet was driven, the bolt furnace. The coke forge was of the 
the die. The die is made up of two was loosened, thereby effecting quick- ordinary portable type—hand blown. 
l-inch plates and two %-inch arched ly the separation of the two half The electric rivet heater was of the 
spring steel plates riveted together, sections of the die and the removal type manufactured by the American 
as shown in the illustration of the of the rivet. Car & Foundry Co. 
other half die section in the holder. Rivets used in the investigation Two grades of steel were employed 
The arch of the spring steel plates were heated by oil forge, gas forge, in making the investigation. One was 
is 0.09 inch, or just slightly less coke forge and electric rivet heater, A.S.M.E. boiler grade, 0.10 per cent 
than 3/32 inch. The function of the The oil forge was built as a dupli- carbon steel, and is designed as atype 
arch is to produce the opposed stresses cate of one used at a shop where “B” and the other was high sulphur 
in driving the rivet. there was a _ serious breakage of cut thread bolt grade, 0.20 per cent { 
In conducting these tests, the two rivets occurring. The hearth was 7 x_ carbon, steel, designated as type “D.” } 
half sections of the die were clamped 9 inches, air pressure 70 pounds, Every rivet of each grade broke in el 
tightly together in the holder by single burner inserted in end, no driving when heated in the coke Hl 
means of the bolt. A %x5-inch rivet baffle so the flame impinged directly forge so as to emit sparks, or to what : 
was heated to the desired tempera- on the rivets. The flame tempera- is commonly termed a “splitting heat.” , 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Rivet Grade A. S.M.E. Boiler Rivet Grade 
“6a? “RY” 
ae | “ey | | - Elastic | Tensile | Elonga-| Reduc- 
Ladle Car. Mang.) Phos. | Sul. | "Uanit’ | Strength tone” | ton” imamate wiensek deans Limit Strength! ‘tion, | _ tion 
all aq |Lbs.per Lbs. per in 2” | of Area ‘ysis: ad per) in 2” | of Area 
ysis: .11 48 | 014 | .033 Sa. Tach Sq. ‘och % o; ysis: .10 33 011  .035 Sa. Inch Sq. Inch % | % | 
As Rolled Average 5 Tests | 30810| 53430 41.7 | 70.3 sel oe ab cbeacana 30800 | ~ 50800 | 40.7 | 71.3 
ested to $300") Ee 4 Pes 
: in 3 Minutes 
F in 3 Minutes|, vorave 4 Tests | 31400) 54360 384 | 68.5 in gas furnace /AVerage 3 Tests | 31200 51600) 39.7 | 69.8 
in gas furnace rage a and cooled in air ait 
and cooled in air } 
Time in hremper- | 
Tene ta Serial Type of “Fur- | ature | | | 
._.| Type of | Time in /Temper- nace /of Rivet 
Serial | © Fur. Fur- | ature nace Min. Sec. Deg. F | | 
No. | nace nace | of Rivet | 
Min. Sec.) Deg. F m9: Sie RS BCT | 
35 ~~ Oil 4 0 1755 36020 | 55040 | 36.5 73.1 
6 Electric) 1 30) 1800*| 38760| 57100) 36.0 | 56.6 
ee ee 1 20| 1770 8 | Gas 1 30) 1866 38810 | 49710 | 40.0 | 73.1 
39 Oil 2 0| 1879 | Bend po Flat 
1 eTCTR Degen Sed hes 36 Ol |5 0 1879 | 34750/ 48710) 40.0 | 73.3 
9 Gas 2 0) 1905 | 40640) 54440/ 34.5 | 73.8 
A-ll | Gas s e a0t¢ R 43 Oil 2 Oo 1976 Driving comtinueld one minute 
| after color left head 
« | | | 
ee oe. 1k OT ee | 25 Oil (1 30| 1998 | 39450| 54960| 30.0 | 46.5 
2 (Electric 1 45 2000*| 35620, 41900| 7.0 | 14.8 
8 Gas 2 30/ 2060 | 35320 61300) 36.0 68.6 ‘ 
A-14 | Gas 0| 2075 | 34150| 58500| 28:0 | 47.6 — a: hy, Oe) ane test broke short 
3 | oso 26 | Oil 1 45| 2025 Broke in driving 
A- 3 _— 2 @| 2105 27 =| Oil | 2 0 | 2047 Broke in driving 
| 
— P 7 | Gas 1 45)| 2070 | 36340/ 55140! 21.5 | 19.6 
nAGes jt OO) 51S 3-BGas |2 30| 2150 | 30960, 55980, 19.0 | 39.2 
13-B Gas (2 0) 2165 | 29600| 45820) 17.0 | 14.6 
= Y j | | | 
4-A) Gas 3 «O| 631s 1-BGas |2 30/ 2180 | Broke indriving 
| 2BiGas |2 30/ 2184 Broke in driving 
| | 8-B Gas 2 30; 2190 Broke in driving 
15-A'Gas |2 0 | 2120 | 33950| 57400| 13.0 | 32.6 i2BiGes |2 20| 2200 | Broke indriving 
2-Ai\Gas | 2 0| 2135 | 31470) 51600) 7.0 | 14.8 3 lon =O} 1s 20| 2211 | Broke indriving 
7-A Gas 2 40} 2145 | 35940) 57000) 15.0 | 18 4 7B Gas | 2 30 2211 Broke in driving 
~. < < > P| - as roke in driving | 
16-A Gas | 2 30| 2155 ——— strength 43850 |ibs. per 23 | Oil |1 20| 2232 Broke in drivinig 
poewe 6-B; Gas 2 30)| 2247 Broke in drivinig 
17-A'Gas |3 0 | 2165 | 34570| 57720| 17.0 | 25.0 | | 
9-A’ Gas 2 0 2193 Broke in drivinig +B, Gas | 3 30) 250 Broke; in driving 
10-A Gas 3 0; 2202 Broke in drivi 21 | Oil 3 0} 2252 Broke in driving H 
| 0 A ser |? 3) a8) mesa 
. = le ae roke in driving | 
13-A Gas 2 0 2238 Broke in driving 1 | Oil 2 0 2350 Broke in drivinig 
| | ] t | 
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A certain percentage of rivets of both 
grades, heated by any method to tem- 
peratures approximately 2000 degrees 
Fahr. or over, either broke in driving 
or failed to withstand a cold bend 
test 180 degrees flat after driving. 

No rivet of either grade, heated 
to a temperature under approximately 
2000 degrees Fahr. failed in driving 
and invariably stood a cold bend test 
of 180 degrees flat after driving. 
By alternating one grade of steel 
with another, one rivet at a time 
in the oil furnace, so that heating 
conditions were duplicated as nearly 
as possible, it was observed that the 
cut thread bolt stock stood a higher 
temperature without failing in driv- 
ing or subsequent bending, than the 
A.S.M.E. boiler grade, as shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Number of High sulphur A.S.M.E. 








rivets cut thread bolt boiler 
<> iii Ld 
Driven 22 18 
Broke in driving .......ccscccse 2 14 
Broke in bending ............0. 10 2 
Driven and bent satisfac- 
torily 10 2 


Similar results also were obtained 


using the gas forge and electric heat- 
er. In all cases where rivets broke 
in driving, their temperature was 
sufficiently high to show above visible 
color when removed from the die. Riv- 
ets which were broken in driving in 
the device are shown in Fig. 1. The 
fractures are identical in character 
and appearance with those illustrat- 
ing complaints as represented by 
sample F. 

After having obtained these results 
it was decided to extend the investi- 
gation to cover different grades of 
steel and to measure the _ driving 
temperatures of the rivets with an 
optical pyrometer. Consequently the 
following grades of steel were made 
up into %x5-inch rivets. 

Ladle Analysis,per cent 


Car- Man- Phos- Sul- 
bon ganese phorus phur 
A.S.M.E. boiler ............. 10 .33 -011 .035 
A.S.M.E. boiler ........... Ad 48 014 .033 
High manganese .......... .11 -60 -019 .034 
NURI Risddscesbdccssnsetesisonereni 22 46 014 .045 
High sulphur cut thread 

RNEE  Wiiedianibestiaser kein -20 84 017 .100 


Grade of 
steel 


The high manganese steel was se- 
lected for experiment and had a man- 


ganese content exceeding the A.S.M.E. 
limit of 0.50 per cent. The results 
of the driving tests for steels “A,” “B,” 
“C” and “D” are shown in the ac- 
companying tables, each table cov- 
ering one grade of steel. At the 
head of each table is shown the 
physical properties of the steel as 
rolled and of rivets heated to 2300 
degrees Fahr. in three minutes and 
not driven. Then follows a series of 
tests of rivets after they were driven 
in the testing device. Each table 
shows the method of heating, time in 
the furnace, driving temperature and 
disposition of each sample. Certain 
rivets which successfully withstood 
driving were used for tensile tests, 
all such tests being made on standard 
%-inch turned specimens. Other riv- 
ets were used for shearing tests, bend 
tests and microscopic investigation. 
From these tests it was found that 
heating the rivets to 2300 degrees 
Fahr. for three minutes and cooling 
in the air did not materially affect 
the physical properties, although a 
large increase in grain size occurred. 







































































e s 
Lloyds Rivet Grade High Sulphur Cut Thread Bolt Steel 
hg ‘spP”” 
] alt & Ladle Car. (Ma: Phos. | | Sul. | | Elastic ‘Tensile Elonga- Reduc- 
adie Car. Mang.| Phos.| Sul | atc c | Tene Blonga- Rede Anal- | | | oT a lune per Los.per. ind” of Ares 
: Lbs. per Lbs. per) in 2” of Area y : . | 84 01 | ~ Sq. Inch Sq. Inch q Cc 
ysis: 22 46 .014 045 | a Sq. Inch Sq. Inch % % eee ae Fue Ue at | iS ; 
am : “ As Rolled Average 6 Tests | 41360; 63810 35.2 62.0 
As Rolled Average 6 Tests | 41330 63350 35.6 | 59.1 | | 
Heated to 2300° | Fin 3 Minutes| | 38080 64490 | 34.8 
u 3808 90| 34. 61.4 
F in 3 Minutes 36490 | 64100 35.1 58.6 in gas furnace Average 5 Tests 
in gas furnace (AVerage 4 Tests and cooled in air } 
and cooled in air : 
saad a al a sania i" "7 biti, 
= <= | 
| | iT of | Time in /Temper- 
Serial | Fur- ature 
tei |T ot | Sas Se [Tener No. | Fur- | nace | of Rivet 
SS Fur. ature - 
nace lof Rivet | | {Min. Sec.| Deg. F 
| nace /Min. = Deg. F | . 
PRPS Ta D-13 |Gas |1 30| 1810 | 45260| 70030} 35.0 | 64.1 
| D-12 | Gas 1 40| 1840 | 46190| 70270| 30.0 60.5 
5 | Gas 1 30| 1987 | 45400 67230 31.0 | 65.4 40 | Oil 3 30] 1866 | 48600) 70940, 27.5 | 55.6 
10 [Gas |2 30 om | 46790 68300 30.0 64.7 D-6 |Gas /|1 30, 2009 | 46440) 69400| 25.0 | 57.3 
29 | Oil 1 45 Bee a 47610 | 67290 32.5 | 68.2 oy re : a aoa ptr = . 66 4 
13 | Gas 3 0 | 48490 | 2 - 7as | 50700 | 30 | 32. 58.3 
14 |Gas, |2 0 re 44080 e080 33:8 ae Seek ee ee 68300 | 30.0 | 60.5 
| | | 83. 32 | Oil 1 40| 2075 | 47280| 74120| 16.5 | 27 5 
| 7 D- 1 | Gas 2 0} 2085 | 46450) 70850| 30.0 | 60.4 
4-C Gas 1. 66 | | 2115 | | Shearing strength 50000 libs. per D- 7 | Gas 1 40}; 2095 45930 | 69400 | 35.0 65 7 
| | sq. inch | | D-5 |Gas | 1 45/ 2095 | 51330| 69300| 30.0 | 58.8 
| | | ; | | 
11 |Gas /3 0 2130 | 50020/ 69380/ 24.0 | 42.2 i ices ine aes sees TAS 1 
19 (Oil | 1 45) 2138 | 45360 | 68300; 28.0 | 49.1 3 | Electric) 1 30 2100*| 37000/ 49940) 5.0 6.3 
| | | 4 | Electric] 1 30 | 2100*) 41570 | 67580 13.0 | 21.0 
3-C Gas 1 45) 2150 | Shearing strength 52000 Ibs. per 4-D Gas 2 10] 2238 | 39310; 45200; 3.0 2.4 
| leq. inch | 2-DGas |2 0/| 2247 | 37000| 64700| 10.0 | 14.5 
| | | 1-D Gas 1 45| 2256 | 41600| 69350 | 26.0 | 52.3 
20 /Oil =| 1 30) 2175 | Broke in driving 3-DiGas |2 0| 2256 | Shearing strength 49800 bs. per 
sq. inch 
15 |Gas |3 0| 2184 | 43990| 69100, 17.5 30.0 | | | 
| | ane 6-DiGas |2 30| 2283 | 37880| 43250) 4.0 | 4.5 
5-C G | 2 | 4. 
aahere | wal gece Ph ganas? Mea: all hg ll Paa 5-DGas |2 15| 2310 | 38180/ 63100| 21.0 | 18.7 
18 | Oil 1 30| 2193 | Broke indriving ar no a it Se (Ty ieee Sheds 
2-CGas | 2 0| 2202 | Broke in driving 11-D|Gas | 2 45) 2420 | Broke in driving | 
6-C,Gas /2 15) 2202 | Broke indriving 10-D Gas | 2 30/ 2433 | Broke in driving | 
7-C| Gas 2 ©} 2247 | Broke in driving | | 
17 |Gas |3 30| 2256 | Broke indriving | | | | 
1-C/Gas | 2 30) 2265 | Broke in driving Te he CRP. Ser | 
a Gas | 2 0) 2283 | Broke in driving | | | | | 
- *+Estimated 
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Ten rivets of the same size used in 
these tests of the A.SM.E. grade were 
heated to temperatures of 2256 to 
2340 degrees Fahr. and driven in a 
die composed of two solid haif sec- 
tions. The results of tensile tests 
prepared from these rivets showed the 
physical properties were not material- 
ly affected. 

It was found that for each grade 
of steel there was a critical driving 
temperature below which there was a 
slight increase in elastic limit and 
tensile strength, with ductility com- 
paring favorably with that of the 
steel as rolled. When the critical 


temperature was exceeded, there was 
a decided falling off in the ductility, 
both the elongation and reduction of 
area decreasing with the increase in 
As the temperature was 
the 


temperature. 


increased further, result was 





intergranular rupture identical with 
ruptures produced in rivets driven at 
high temperatures in the device. 

The critical temperatures of driving 
were consistently lower when oil was 
used for heating than when gas was 
used. The breakage in driving oc- 
curred at a lower temperature with 
the oil heated rivets. The gas heated 
rivets, although showing loss of duc- 
tility, did not actually break in driv- 
ing until higher temperatures were 
used. This may be accounted for by 
the oxidizing or “cutting” flame pro- 
duced by the high air pressure of the 
oil burner. 

Critical temperatures of driving for 
different grades were approximately 
as follows: 


Temperature, 
Serial Grade degrees Fahr. 
SE ke I wanscececececececescedesnncncl 1975 
I (= as III = cccnsontacocesnsenscnnshennts 2060 














FIG. 2 (LEFT)—MICROSTRUCTURE OF A. S. M. E. BOILER STEEL “A” WHICH WAS 
HEATED PROPERLY TO 1917 DEGREES FAHR. FIG. 3 (RIGHT)—MICROSTRUC- 


TURE OF HIGH SULPHUR CUT THREAD BOLT STEEL 


TO 2444 DEGREES FAHR. FAILURE HAS OCCURRED 


breaking of the rivet in every case. 
Microscopic examination of two riv- 
ets broken in driving at two shops and 
representative of complaints, revealed 


“D” HEATED 
PH. MEUM CTRTGBO on seccccsccvececcsescsonnee 2125 
<= fhe PORES Et eee 2110 
“D” High sulphur cut thread bolt.... 2065 


From this investigation the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn: 


Discuss Blast Furnace 


NDEAVORING to determine a 
EK, formula which will aid in esti- 

mating the length of life of 
the firebrick lining of the average 
blast furnace, members of the South- 
ern Ohio Pig Iron & Coke association 
meeting Nov. 18 at Ashland, Ky., 
finally confessed themselves defeated. 
President R. H. Sweetser had put up 
to the membership the question of 
the life of a stack in order to reply 
to the questionaire proposed by the 
American Iron & Steel _ institute, 
which plans a revision of statistics 
covering the theoretical annual pro- 
duction of pig iron by the country’s 
blast furnaces. 

After the afternoon had been de- 
voted to a discussion of refractories 
in blast furnaces and coke ovens, the 
consensus of belief was that such a 
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formula is impossible to make. Too 
many variable factors enter into the 
problem as causes affecting the failure 
of a stack lining to permit any one 
being assigned as the most likely. 
Brick alone are not the sole cause, 
probably not even those brick which 
show disintegration under the stress 
of a campaign. 

The principal paper of the after- 
noon session, which was held in the 
offices of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. at the Ashland works, was read 
by Prof. M. C. Booze, Mellon institute, 
Pittsburgh, on “Refractories for Blast 
Furnace and Coke Oven Use.” Par- 
ticipating in the discussion of this 
paper were Professor Booze, Presi- 
dent Sweetser, Charles J. Peebles, 
Charles Rice, G. G. Coolidge, assistant 
sales manager for the Harbison- 





1. High temperatures combined 
with alternate compression and ten- 
sion, generally termed “vibration,” 
are the cause of rivets breaking in 
hammer driving. 


2. High temperatures combined 
with alternate compression and ten- 
sion, if not resulting in breaking 
in driving, destroy the physical prop- 
erties to such an extent as to render 
rivets unfit for service. 

3. Heating rivets to over 1950 de- 
grees Fahr. produces a_ structure 
which will not withstand rapid alter- 
nate compression and tension. These op- 
posing stresses produce strains which 
result in intergranular weakness and 
rupture. Such a structure is shown 
in Fig. 8. 

4. A rivet heated to 1950 de- 
Fahr. as a maximum limit and a 
sufficient time allowed for soaking will 
drive just as easily and fill the hole 
equally as well as a rivet heated to a 
much higher temperature. The structure 
of a rivet properly heated is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

5. A rivet which 
sparks or “spit” should 
driven. 

6. For each grade or composition 
of rivet steel there is a critical 
temperature for driving which must 
not be exceeded, or the result will be 
breakage, intergranular weakness and 
interior rupture. 

7. The critical temperature in- 
creases consistently with the man- 
ganese content within the range cov- 
ered by this investigation, as shown 
by results with steels “B,” “A” and 
“E,” containing respectively 0.33, 0.48 
and 0.60 per cent of manganese. 

8. High sulphur, accompanied by 
high manganese, is not a cause of 
rivets breaking in driving. The criti- 
cal driving temperature of grade “D” 
rivets with 0.10 per cent sulphur and 
0.84 per cent manganese was higher 
than those of the A.S.M.E. boiler 
grades “B” and “A” containing 0.035 
and 0.033 per cent sulphur, respec- 
tively. 


Refractories 


Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh; 
while others included Dr. W. R. Jill- 
son, state geologist of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and Prof. Charles H. 
Behre, geologist of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Causes for the disintegration of 
blast furnace linings were stated by 
various speakers and skepticism was 
expressed that carbon deposition 
caused it to the extent claimed, al- 
though this might lead to distortion 
and lifting even of the top of the 
stack. Impregnation of the brick by 
zinc or lead fumes penetrating into 
the middle courses through the use 
of “blue-billy” in the burden, might 
be one cause. But experienced brick- 
makers declared even if disintegration 
had taken place partially, they doubted 

(Concluded on Page 1346) 


emits 
be 


“runs,” 
never 
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tion or a Repair, It Affords Economy 


the oxyacetylene 


ITHOUT 
W process the modern steel 


foundry would labor under an 
almost insurmountable handicap, de- 
clared R. W. Thomas, steel foundry 
superintendent, Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in addressing the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
International Acetylene association at 
Chicago, Nov. 18-20. In his paper, 
“Influence of Oxyacetylene Cutting on 
Steel Foundry Practice” he said: 


“The present day steel casting man- 
ufacturers cannot afford to take any 
chances on losing even one casting. 
He does not spare a penny to obtain 
the best of raw materials to be used 
in his sand mixtures and metal mix- 
tures. He does not spare a cent to 
equip his plant with the most up-to- 
date appliances to produce molds, 
cores, etc., that are more perfect, 


“In fact, he finds it imperative to 
put his best of everything in his cast- 
ings. So why should he take any 
chances in losing a casting on ac- 
count of its not being solid through- 
out, due to improper heading and 
gating? And as a matter of fact, the 
properly conducted steel foundry does 
not take the chance. Why? Because 
it is a known fact that a lump of ex- 
cess metal known as a riser or head 
properly placed above the heaviest 
section or sections of a steel casting 
will act as a reservoir to feed more 
molten metal into any cavities that 
may occur. 

“It is further known that with the 
aid of oxy-acetyvlene these risers can 
b> removed no matter wher» they are 
placed on steel castings. There was a 
time when onlv the circular saw was 
available, when foundrymen in mak- 
ing large castings could place them 
only on outside, high, protruding sur- 
faces; and consequently many a steel 
casting was lost or at least used when 
it should not have been used, on ac- 
count of not having been fed properly. 
These rejects were caused by the cast- 


Steel Industry Uses 
Acetylene Gas to 
Advantage 


In Cutting and Welding the Oxyacetylene Method Is 
Regarded Highly—As a Manufacturing Opera- 


ings being hollow in places. In this 
respect, steel is a great deal different 
from gray iron. This may be attrib- 


MMU 


Acetylene Blowpipe Has 


Important Uses 


yy CETYLENE—beacon of progress. 

Not only figuratively but liter- 
ally. Dissolved acetylene was_ the 
first reliable automobile light, it made 
night driving possible, stimulated the 
good roads movement, and is without 
question the biggest single factor re- 
sponsible for our present network of 
automobile highways and the traffic 
which overloads them. Acetylene bea- 
cons light the seas, guiding ships past 
dangerous shoals, safe into port. 
Acetylene beacons light our  high- 
ways. Acetylene beacons will light the 
airways of the future. 

Thus all modern transport depends 
on acetylene—on land, on water and 
in the air. But its influence does not 
stop with merely lighting the ways. 
It keeps the traffic moving. Beyond 
question or doubt, the acetylene weld- 
ing blowpipe is the most important 
development in metal manufacturing 
in the last decade. Its future in- 
fluence will be enormous. Its utility 
has only dimly been appreciated, and 
even yet it has been described as 
the one agency which has enabled 
the American railways to exist 
through the recent years of low rates 
and high costs, by keeping the roll- 
ing stock and track in first class 
shape without ruinous expenditures 
for new cars and rails—E. E. THuM, 
Union Carbide Co., New York. 


STULL ELLER TET 
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uted to the fact that steel has approx- 
imately twice the shrinkage in cool- 
ing as has iron; and also it must be 
remembered that a good steel for cast- 
ings must be absolutely killed, that is, 


have practically all its oxides and 
gases taken from it before it is tapped 
from the furnace. When this is ac- 
complished, the steel in the mold has a 
tendency to shrink away and leave 
cavities in the larger sections of metal, 

“Any steel foundryman and casting 
designer of experience should be able 
to bring to your attention hundreds 
of cases where absolute surety of re- 
moving risers, no matter where and 
how they are placed on a steel cast- 
ing, makes his business of manufac- 
turing or designing a great deal more 
flexible. There is really no excuse 
now-a-days for a steel foundryman to 
insufficiently head his castings, It is 
true, nevertheless, that engineers 
should endeavor as much as possible 
to design steel castings so that only 
plain riser cuts will be necessary and 
that the risers be so placed that cast- 
ings can be properly made, You can 
see readily that the steel casting man- 
ufacturer has so much need for oxy- 
gen and acetylene and the apparatus 
that any break-down or hold-up in 
the work in this phase of his business 
is felt keenly. Some of the most em- 
barrassing positions are escaped by 
steel foundrymen if they make every 
possible use of the oxyacetylene cut- 
ting that it offers him. 

“Another place where steel found- 
rymen are today making a great deal 
of use of the acetylene cutting torch 
is in flask fitting. There are a num- 
ber of steel foundries that equip their 
flask fitters with an acetylene cutting 
outfit. One of the group is sufficiently 
trained in cutting to handle all neces- 
sary cuts contingent to flask building, 
fitting and repairing. Those who are — 
acquainted in any way with the na- 
ture of castings that are made in a 
jobbing steel foundry will recall that 
there is a great variety in the size 
and shape of castings that are made 
from time to time. It is for this 
reason that special flasks for certain 
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jobs are practically unknown in a job 
shop. 

“On the other hand, a flask must be 
fitted to suit almost each pattern as it 
is received. It is true that flask al- 
terations do not have to be made for 
every pattern as it is put into the 
sand, but in the majority of cases 
alterations of some degree are neces- 
sary. It often happens that the steel 
cope bars must either be cast special 
for the one or two castings to be 
made, whereas bars already on hand 
could be used by possibly making a 
slight change by cutting the bar 
where necessary. This saves the ex- 
pense and time lost in making up new 
castings for flask parts. We have 
made beneficial use of the acetylene 
— torch to remove scrap from 
asks.” 


Accept Welding As Reliable 


All of the newest designs of air- 
planes for the United States army, 
from the smallest 2000-pound racer to 
the 12,000-ton bomber, have welded 
steel fuselages, said T. B. Johnson, 
chief of the materials section, engi- 
neering division, army air service, 
Dayton, O. Following exhaustive tests 
the properly-made oxyacetylene weld 
has been accepted as reliable for this 
exacting type of service. 

For fuselage construction, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, two types of steel 
tubing are used: 1. Carbon content, 
0.20 to 0.30 per cent, tensile strength 
not less than 55,000 pounds per square 
inch, yield point 36,000 pounds per 
square inch; 2, a chrome-molybdenum 
steel, with minimum tensile strength 
of 95,000 pounds per square inch a 
yield point of 60,000 pounds per 
square inch and the following chemi- 
cal analysis: 





Per cent 

SEE EE EE Lee ey ee Oe Ey = a SS 0.25 to 0.35 
Manganese .0.40 to 0.60 
Chromium 0.80 to 1.10 
Molybdenum ...0.15 to 0.25 
The chrome-molybdenum steel is 


used where high stresses are encount- 
ered, since welding causes practically 
no reduction in the strength of this 
alloy. In welding both types of tub- 
ing, a low carbon welding rod con- 
taining carbon 0.08 per cent; manga- 
nese 0.15 to 0.35 per cent; sulphur, 
0.04 per cent maximum; phosphorus, 
0.04 per cent maximum, has_ been 
found most satisfactory. A study of 
failures which had occurred in welded 
fuselages showed that in every case 
improper welding or poor design was 
responsible, said Mr. Johnson. 

A. R. Lytle, research department, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., presented the fol- 
lowing conclusions in his paper, “Ef- 
fect of Heat of Bronze Welding on 
Cast Iron Pipe”: 


1. Neither cast 
bronze welding has 


iron welding nor 
any detrimental 


effect on the structure of cast pipe. 
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2. It is possible that with cast iron 
high in phosphorus, the bronze weld- 
ing may weaken the structure suffi- 
ciently to lead to failure, though this 
is doubtful. 

8. Inasmuch as both welding with 
cast iron or with bronze strengthen 
the base metal at that point, it is 
more or less natural that line failures 
in over-stressed pipe should occur just 
outside these altered zones. 

4. It may well be that some of the 
failures occuring in welded gas lines 
have been the result of surface cracks 
or defects in the pipe. The influence 
of these cracks may be emphasized by 
the welding process. 

The scrapping of five warships at 
the Philadelphia navy yard was de- 
scribed by Cammander H, E, Roselle, 
construction corps, United States navy. 
An expenditure of $5000 for oxygen 
and acetylene pipe lines proved to be 
a real economy, he maintained. Gas 
pressures were controlled carefully, 
as operators tended to use more pres- 
sure than necessary. Trouble was en- 
countered in the heavy coats of paint 
and confined spaces and canister type 
respirators or air helmets were neces- 
sary to avoid lead poisoning. By 
systematic procedure in cutting, ac- 
cording to Commander Roselle, the 
navy was able to realize $500,000 more 
than had been bid for the five ships. 


Advocates Procedure Control 


Realizing that the highest efficiency 
can result only when the welding op- 
erations are intelligently controlled, 
L. E. Ogden, vice president, Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., New York, laid down a 
set of fundamental principles which 
he called “procedure control of weld- 
ing”. The specifications of procedure 
control he grouped as follows: A 
check on welders, selection and in- 
spection of material, design and lay- 
out of the welded joint, preparation 
of the piece for welding, welding 
technique including organization and 
inspection of welding and test of com- 
pleted joint. 

W. A. Slack, Torchweld Equipment 
Co., Chicago, urged that drops for 
individual outlets be ample, calling 
it good practice to use drops %4-inch 
or larger as a minimum. Al] lines 
should have drains as a_ precaution 
against freezing of trapped water. 
Pipes for oxygen lines should be freed 
from all traces of grease and oil by 
first heating strongly and then wash- 
ing with caustic soda solution, he rec- 
ommended. 


Arranges Conference On 
Welding Practice 


A conference for welders to be held 
Dec. 3 and 4 is being arranged by the 
engineering extension department of 
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Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., and 
will be the first conference of this 
nature to be scheduled under these 
auspices. The principal part of the 
program will consist of lectures, lan- 
tern slides, motion pictures and in- 
spection trips. All methods of welding 
will be discussed. Lectures and dem- 
onstrations on electric, thermit, oxy- 
acetylene and special types of appa- 
ratus will be given by representatives 
of companies manufacturing this 
equipment. In addition, special dem- 
onstrations will be arranged for per- 
sons particularly interested in any 
special branch of work. 


Discuss Refractories 
(Concluded from Page 1344) 


whether it would have become known 
except the furnace were shoveled out. 
The dinner session was held at the 
Bellefonte country club, the presid- 
ing officer being Donald N. Putnam, 
former secretary of the association. 
W. C. Culkins, secretary, Ohio Valley 
Improvement association, Cincinnati, 
described the work of the association 
for 30 years in pushing forward the 
development of the Ohio river as a 
highway of commerce and industry. 
Up to this time 41 dams have been 
built by the federal government, pro- 
viding a 9-foot stage of water from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. Nine dams 
still are to be completed but they are 
under way. He urged the completion 
of these dams by 1929 through con- 
gressional appropriations. 
Standing committees 
cluded the following: 


named _in- 


CoAL EVALUATION—Prof. D. J. De- 
morest, of Ohio State university, chair- 
man; G. M. Coughlin. Thomas De- 
venny, FE. G. Bailey, L. R. Forrest, 
E. A. Hitchcock, J. H. Briscoe and 
John Teegarden. 

FURNACE RATING—Charles R. Pee- 
bles, chairman; J. S. Ferguson, Karl 
Steinbacher and H. A. Berg. 

MEMBERSHIP — Earl Brokenshire, 
chairman, and Robert Tynes. 

SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS—W. P. 
Daines. chairman; H. K. Bourne and 
Prof. H. E. Nold, of Ohio State uni- 
versity. 

TraFric—S. S. Bridges, chairman; 
J. L. Roney, J. W. Patton and A. E. 
Singleton. 

It is planned to hold a joint session 
of the association with the Ohio 
chapter of the American Mining & 
Metallurgical institute at Ashland, Ky., 
on Jan. 20 when it is hoped the new 
secretary, H. Foster Bain and others 


will be present. 


Roland Steel Co., New York, has 
increased its capitalization from 1000 
to 10,000 shares of $100 each and 
from 3000 to 45,000 shares no par 
value. 


























Attacking Local Taxes 


NOTHER annual meeting of the National 
Founders association has passed into his- 
tory, and once again it has made an im- 
portant contribution to constructive business en- 
terprise. In this case, however, credit may not 
be laid to the efforts of the association alone, but 
rather along with them, to the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and clear thinking of powerful farm 
organizations and transportation and business 
groups. To realize the existence of an evil is one 
thing, but to set a well planned operating ma- 
chinery to combat the evil is another thing, and 
that is precisely what the recent meeting in New 
York contributed. 

As now a matter of record, waste and extrava- 
gance in governmental expenditures was the ob- 
ject of attack at this convention. Substantial 
reduction in federal expenditures in recent years 
have been more than offset by the rapid increase 
in state and local appropriations. In fact, taxes 
today are almost as high as when the country 
was carrying the peak of its war burden. It was 
most emphatically stressed that no urgency ex- 
ists for the continuance of this burden, which so 
heavily exacts its toll in individual initiative, pub- 
lic enterprise and national prosperity. 

With the fight to be chiefly of state and local 
character, many problems present themselves. 
It will take patience, the utmost thought and co- 
operation of all to win; and of equal importance, 
strong leadership. The convention, it may be 
truly said, has contributed this leadership. Fur- 
ther, it has placed the campaign effectively under 
way, and that is half of any battle. 





Steel, Friend of the People 
TEEL has made a good many multi-million- 
S aires, of whom the public has heard much, 
but it has also benefited its vast army of 
workmen to an extent not generally known or ap- 
preciated. 

In the past 15 years the average weekly wage 
of steel workers has risen from $11.69 to $25.78. 
Between 1910 and 1924 the average weekly hours 
of steel mill labor decreased from 74.5 to 59. At 
the same time the average earnings per hour 
advanced from 15.7c to 438.4c. Meanwhile the 
price of steel to the public was rising only from 


1.6c to 2c per pound—proportionately much less 
than the labor cost. 


In the days before the United States was 


a ghee 
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plunged into the Great War it was the steel 
industry that voluntarily stepped up its wage 
rates and passed its prosperity along to the rank 


and file. Likewise in 1922 common labor in the 
mills was advanced and wage rates were put into 
line with the cost of living. 

There is a reason, of course, why organized 
labor has never made any appreciable progress in 
organizing the workers of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. For one thing, as a Chicago editorial 
writer has put it, steel has proved to be the 
friend of the plain people. 





Yes, Capitalism Is Growing 

HE spread of the movement toward making 
ip workers “capitalists” to promote their 

interest in properity, even though it be on a 
small scale, is emphasized by the great increase 
in the number of so-called labor banks. It has been 
determined that there are in operation or prepar- 
ing to operate by the end of this year no less than 
75 of such banks. The first bank of this kind 
was established in 1920 in Washington, and the 
average rate of increase is 15 annually. 

That the capitalists among the wage earners 
are not confined to any class is evident from 
the figures pertaining to stock ownership by 
employes in the large industrial corporations. 
The diffusion of ownership is indicated in corporate 
fact that the number of stockholders in corporate 
enterprises has increased’ from 4,000,000 in 
1900 to more than 15,000,000. 

The opportunity for saving and investment 
is shown by the fact that a 10 per cent increase 
in wages for employes of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., for instance, would add approximately 
$10,000,000 to their income. That much of the 
savings acquired through wage increases in re- 
cent years has been used for the purchase of 
stock is apparent when one considers that in 
the Bethlehem corporation there are 49,000 stock- 
holders, with 14,000 employes subscribing for 
more shares. 

In other ways the prosperity of American 
workers is shown by the test of “ownership”. 
Savings deposits in the United States increased 
from $8,700,000,000 in 1914 to $20,800,000,000 
in 1924. The number of depositors increased 
from 11,000,000 to 38,000,000 and per capita 
deposits from $89 to $186. 

The movement is in the right direction. The 
agitators who are most to be feared are those who 
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having nothing, have nothing to lose through 
socialism or bolshevism, but see in such upheavals 
their only hope of gain. 





What Is Our Real Capacity? 
N THE recent distribution of questionnaires 
I concerning pig iron, steel ingot and steel cast- 

ing capacity, the American Iron and Steel 
institute has inaugurated an investigation of tre- 
mendous importance to the American iron and 
steel industry. A revision of capacity figures 
is long overdue, present figures being overstated 
and incapable of attainment. 

For example, coke pig iron producing capacity 
of the United States at the end of 1924 was re- 
ported as 52,896,495 gross tons, while in 1923, 
the year of greatest production, the output was 
only 40,109,969 tons, or 75.53 per cent of the ca- 
pacity. In the case of steel ingots, capacity re- 
ported officially at the close of 1924, exclusive of 
crucible ingots, was 58,280,790 gross tons. The 
greatest production was in 1917 with 43,496,318 
tons, or 86.52 per cent of capacity, and the second 
largest in 1923 with 43,443,538 tons, or 76.78 
per cent of stated capacity. Likewise, steel cast- 
ing capacity reported to the institute at the close 
of 1924 was 2,698,385 gross tons. The largest 
production of 1,458,031 tons was made in 1923 
and represented 54.03 per cent of capacity. 

Considerable business value as well as economic 
interest is attached to the production rates of 
iron and steelmaking but for these figures to serve 
as reliable indexes, it is important that the pig 
iron and steelmaking capacities be accurate. The 
questionnaires of the American Iron and Steel 
institute have been prepared painstakingly and 
merit the close attention of the iron and steel 
industry. In order that reliable capacity figures 
may be compiled and announced at the earliest 
possible moment, IRON TRADE REVIEW urges the 
full co-operation of producers with the effort of 
the institute. 





President Points Way for Business 
N A plain business talk to business men, 
President Coolidge in his address of last 
week before the chamber of commerce of 
the state of New York set forth with a clarity 
seldom approached in a similar discussion, what 
true business should have in view. The Presi- 
dent’s address was a summing up of a favorable 
balance sheet, with the inclusion of some whole- 

some discussion as to what should lie ahead. 
True business, the President declared, rep- 
resents the mutual organized effort of society 
to minister to civilization, that effort resting 
squarely on the law of service. Relief was ex- 


pressed by the speaker that the present genera- 
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tion of business has shown every disposition to 
correct its own abuses, with as little interven- 
tion of the government as possible. In other 
words, business and industry generally are reg- 
ulating themselves satisfactorily. Mr. Coolidge 
made it clear, however, that supervision by the 
government, originally imposed because of the 
attempts on the part of business to gain special 
privilege, would have to be continued, lest in 
the future a revival of the old days of privilege 
would take place. It always has been a prob- 
lem in a republic, the President aptly pointed 
out, to maintain on the one side that efficiency 
which comes only from trained and_ skilful 
management without running into fossilization 
and autocracy, and to maintain on the other 
that equality of opportunity, which is the re- 
sult of political and economic liberty, without 
running into dissolution and anarchy. 

Views of the public generally toward indus- 
try and business have shifted significantly for 
the better in the last several years. Today 
business is in a more favorable position than 
ever to regulate its own household. It is ready 
to demand its right of fair consideration. This 
should apply to the production of both indus- 
try and agriculture, the distribution of trans- 
portation and commerce, and the service of 
finance. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 


Sell Service, Not Steel 
AN SALES idea based exclusively upon an exchange 











of so many tons of structural steel for so much 

money is founded upon a wrong philosophy. If 
we are to encourage our selling effort on the sale of steel 
at so much per ton then we cannot expect much in the 
way of profits. Salesmanship becomes unnecessary when 
the whole story can be written on the price-tag. 

The application of aggressive and intelligent sales- 
manship is but a demonstration to serve. Contracts sold 
by salesmanship represent the tactful selling of service. 
Without the ability to serve, there would be nothing to 
sell but steel at a price. To obtain business on your 
terms and at your prices calls for something more than 
the mere presentation of a bid. 

The industry should emphasize the intangible features 
such as good will, superior workmanship, ability to deliver, 
favorable location, experience and reputation, and forget 
for the time being the factor of price. 

Salesmanship in the structural steel industry begins at 
the time a bridge or a building is first proposed and 
never ceases until the buyer’s name is on your contract 
to be accepted at your prices and on your terms. 

Salesmanship is a highly developed science, and its in- 
fluence is tremendous when properly understood and ap- 
plied.— CHARLES F. ABBOTT, in annual report of executive 
director, American Institute of Steel Construction, Nov. 
11, 1925. 
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Basic Interests 


HE twenty-ninth an- 
lm convention of the 

National Founders as- 
sociation in New York last 
week was notable for the 
formulation of definite plans 
for promoting economy in 
public expenditures. The as- 
sociation showed special in- : 











terest in taxes at its convention last year when 
a beginning was made in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the granges in the movement for “better 
understanding between industry and agriculture.” 


Acetylene Association Discusses Gas Welding. 
Page 1345. 


Working for State Tax Reductions 


The meeting evidently was 
successful in establishing 
contacts necessary for united 
effort. This year transporta- 
tion interests also were rep- 
resented. Thus the annual 
meeting of the founders be- 
came a forum for industrial, 
agricultural and _ transporta- 
tion interests, all in accord, and working es- 
pecially for reduced state and local taxes. Much 
credit is due to those who started this move- 
ment. 
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Iron and Steel Prices Are Rising 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


OTHING has happened in the iron and steel 
industry recently of more real significance 
than the upward movement of prices. This 
general and unmistakable strengthening of quo- 
. tations has put the seal of confirmation upon 
improvement in the industry. Something more 
than a mere flurry of shortlived recovery is in- 


dicated. 
| D URING the summer, average prices scraped 
bottom. IRON TRADE REVIEW’S composite 
market average dropped to $37.21 a ton. That 
was the lowest point reached since the aftermath 
of the 1921 depression. The composite a few 
months ago was-only 41 per cent above the 1913 
level. This was far out of line with general 
wholesale commodities which stood around 60 
per cent over 1913. 


URING August the tide turned in the iron 

and steel industry. Demand began to in- 
crease and outputs expanded. Prices failed to 
respond, however. That was in accordance with 
what usually happens after a slowing down spell 
in the industry. The first blush of recovery finds 
producers with much idle capacity and anxious to 
accumulate orders. 
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HE result is that for a time, price conces- 

sions continue. They continue until order 
books begin to fill out and business is flowing into 
mills in sufficient quantity to take up much of 
the slack of idle capacity. That is the signifi- 
cance of the current price situation. 


URING recent weeks the composite market 

average has had the sharpest advance of 
any time since the spring of 1923. It has ad- 
vanced about 5 per cent and is now approximate- 
ly 45 per cent above the 1913 average. It has 
almost reached its level of one year ago but it 
remains well below the general average of whole- 
sale prices. A further leveling up seems prob- 
able. 


OT only iron and steel prices but general 

industrial prices are tending to advance. 
Fortunately, this is taking the form of a steady 
unspectacular movement. There have been few 
runaway markets in industry. The stock mar- 
ket which indulged in a series of sensational ad- 
vances is now tasting the bitter remedy of cor- 
rection of its excesses. Business as yet has not 
tempted such a fate. 
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The Business Trend 
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FOUNDRY PIG IRON MARKET 
Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham 


Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Foundry Iron 


IG iron markets have indulged in a con- 

vincing exhibition of strength. Increas- 
ing industrial activity has stimulated de- 
mand, while high coke prices, resulting from 
the hard coal strike, have lifted production 
costs of iron. Consequently higher prices 
have resulted. Chicago No. 2 foundry iron 
rose to $23 a ton-in November. This com- 
pared with $21.60 in October and with $21.50 
in September. Southern No. 2 iron also 
has gone higher, advancing to $21 a ton 
against $19.25 a ton in October. 


Independent Sheets 


LL in all, sheet business in October was 

the best ever seen in. any previous 
month since the record of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturers 
was started. Sales of 403,491 tons repre- 
sented 127 per cent of capacity and were ex- 
ceeded by only one month before, November, 
1924. Production of 348,714 tons, or 106.4 
per cent of capacity was the largest ever 
attained. Shipments of 332,211 tons like- 
wise were unparalleled. Unfilled orders 
gained also. , 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Value of Exports and Imports of United 
Reports fromm Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


States by Months 
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Foreign Trade 


MERICA’S foreign trade in October rose 
to huge totals. Exports were $493,- 
000,000, the largest for any month of 1925, 
and with three exceptions the largest for any 
month since 1920. They were somewhat less 
than the $527,000,000 for October, 1924. Im- 
ports amounted to $375,000,000, a figure ex- 
ceeded in only two months since 1920. The 
excess of exports over imports was $117,- 
000,000 against $216,000,000 12 months be- 
fore. Large imports reflect heavy purchases 
of raw materials by American producers. 





Coke Output 


OKE production has spurted into excep- 

tional activity since the hard coal strike 
began. Furnace coke is being used as a sub- 
stitute for anthracite. Meanwhile blast fur- 
nace activity has been increasing. Due to 
these stimulating factors beehive coke out- 
put jumped from 746,000 tons in September 
to 1,006,000 tons in October. By-product 
coke also has gained with an October total 
of 3,386,000 tons against 3,185,000 tons in 
September. Large output has checked the 
recently soaring prices of coke. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 


Production of Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Cornpiled by United States Geological Survey 
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FARM IMPLEMENT SALES 
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Farm Implements 


ALES of farm implements this year have 

held at consistently high levels. Re- 
cently there has been some seasonal letting 
down in these sales but they are holding far 
above last year’s volumes. According to the 
compilations of the Chicago federal reserve 
bank, sales in September declined 8.9 per 
cent from those for August. They were 41.2 
per cent higher than they were in September 
1924, however. Clearly the farmer is more 
able than in years to provide for his equip- 
ment needs. 


Bank Clearings 


ANK clearings October were without ex- 
ception the greatest for any month 
recorded over a period of half a century. 
The total was $47,154,324,000, an increase of 
16 per cent over the figure of one year be- 
fore. Outside of New York, check exchanges 
reached $21,202,000,000, an increase of 11 
per cent. The gain reflects improved trade, 
bigger production and distribution and great- 
er payrolls. In New York the month’s great 
Wall street activity is mirrored in an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in clearings. 
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Monthly Check Exchange in United States 
Compiled by Financial and Commercial Chronicle 
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The Market Week 
































Steel Supplies Are Tightening 


Consumers Unable To Get Material So Readily—Deliveries Again Recede and Shortage 
of Sheet Bars Appears—Tin Plate Books Opened and Buying Is Heavy 
—Production Is Pushed Nearer Maximum 


FURTHER drawing in of available supplies 
A of steel for early dispatch points again to 
the heavy magnitude of the current ab- 

sorption of material by consumers. The pressure 
upon steelworks output has developed a shortage 
in some semifinished forms, especially sheet bars 
and higher prices readily have been commanded 
this week. In finished steel, deliveries have fallen 
back another step with the position of steel bars 
the most pronounced, and buyers are more ur- 
gent in following up their needs. Promises of 
shipments on lighter bar sections by leading 
mills run from four weeks to two months. 

Buying is going along at a good gait especially 
in contracting for first quarter on which some 
advance usually is quoted. Various mills con- 
tinue to take in new tonnage in excéss of their 
shipments. The demand for cold-finished steel 
is proclaimed the best in three years. 

Production, already large, is being crowded up 
a bit further. At Youngstown, maximum opera- 
tions or 88 per cent of ingot capacity, were 
reached this week. Chicago district works have 
raised themselves to 86 per cent. 
Steel prices delivered on the Pa- 
cific coast have been reduced $1 
to $2 per ton due to the lowering 
of the water rate from Atlantic 
and Gulf to North Pacific ports 
$2 to $3 per ton on finished steel, both by con- 
ference and tramp. steamships. Immediately 
upon receipt of this announcement, sellers of 
steel on the Coast advanced prices $1 per ton so 
that the market actually is higher by that amount. 

Heavy buying of tin plate for first half of 1926 
has accompanied the opening of books by the 
mills for that period with the price unchanged at 
$5.50 Pittsburgh per base box. Western ca- 
pacity of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is booked full for seven months. Terne plate 


Coast Price 
Lowered 


has been advanced $2 per ton and black plate 
by an equal amount. 
The leading producer also has followed the ac- 
tion of independent makers in raising sheets $2 
per ton. Talk persists that an advance of $2 in 
wire is imminent but some mills have been book- 
ing business for first quarter at the former level. 
Western roads have their rail 
: buying programs for 1926 about 
Rail Orders completed and with secondary or- 
Heavy “ders to follow, it is believed the 
total tonnage placed will exceed 
1925. In other directions, rail contracting is go- 
ing ahead in a moderate way. A New England 
road is considering the purchase of 15,000 tons 
of foreign rails.. Track accessory orders are 
heavy, those of the Southern Pacific being notable 
this week. Car orders have been few this week. 


The Santa Fe order expected soon now is put. 


at 2850. New inquiries include 1000 for the 
Reading and 500 for the New York Central. 

Recent car orders closed in Chicago territory 
will provide the rolling of 100,000 tons additional 
of plain material and axles for the mills in that 
district. Pittsburgh mills have taken 25,000 tons 
for New York Central cars. 

American foundries have outbid French com- 
petitors on 17,000 tons of cast iron pipe for the 
city of Detroit. French shops, however, have 
taken 2000 tons for New England gas companies. 
New York is soon to come out for 10,000 tons. 
After its recent broad activity, 
the pig iron. market has settled 
down to a modest run of business. 
The week’s collective bookings re- 
ported were about 100,000 tons. 
Prices are strong and steady with some advancing 
tendency still apparent. Alabama producers are 
quoting $22 Birmingham ffor first quarter. 
Southern Ohio makers of silveries and bessemer 
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ferrosilicon have made another raise of $1 per 
ton in their schedule for this year with $1 addi- 
tional for first quarter. 

The coke market has eased off again with sup- 
plies large, weather more moderate and, appre- 
hension less over labor outbreaks in the Con- 
nellsville region. Spot furnace coke is selling at 
$4.50 to $5 ovens. Accordingly, consumers of 
metallurgical coke are less concerned over future 
needs and are backward in making contracts. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products edged up slightly 
again this week. This week’s figure is $38.89 
while last week it was $38.84. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ag 
































Nov. 25, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh ......... $22.76 21.46 20.76 22.11 
Basic, valley 20.00 18.70 18.00 19.25 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............ 23.00 20.50 20.50 21.46 
*No..2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ............ 22.26 20.96 20.26 21.36 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .....cccccrccorscesccrsees 23.00 21.60 20.50 21.00 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 21.00 19.26 18.00 17.90 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ......... 21.00 19.656 19.40 20.90 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .............. 28.00 28.00 23.00 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 24.26 22.61 21.76 22.98 
Malleable, valley 20.50 19.20 18.50 19.75 
Malleable, Chicago 23.00 21.60 20.50 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ........... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh ......... 21.76 20.46 19.76 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh. .......... 119.79 119.79 119.79 107.29 
"1.75 to 2.26 silicon. **2.25 to2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS .....cceecreees 4.50 5.65 3.10 8.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS ..ccsccecsecere 5.50 5.95 3.80 4.05 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 36.00 33.50 38.25 87.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 35.00 385.00 37.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. $5.00 85.00 85.00 35.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ...........c.ccccccccsevees 46.00 46.00 45.00 45.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.06 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ............cccesereee 2.82 2.27 2.27 2.295 
Tron bars, Philadelphia  .0........ccccccsccssesssees 2.22 ry 2.17 2.845 
Tron bars, Chicago, mill ....,....csscecerses 2.00 1.9 1.90 2.10 
_ Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 1.90 1.95 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.17 2.12 
Beams, Chicago. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .........ccccccssceseee 1.90 1.80 1.85 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia _............... 1.97 2.02 2.12 2.02 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 8.10 8.15 8.45 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.25 2.80 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.50 4.25" 4.20 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago............ 3.50 8.85 3.35 8.65 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago .... 2.65 2.45 2.45 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago.... 4.75 4.45 4.40 4.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...c..cccceccsecscesecers 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.76 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.95 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh .... $5.50 $5.50 $5.60 $5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 19.50 18.40 19.26 19.86 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 18.00 17.00 16.50 18.05 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........... 16.50 16.26 16.05 17.065 
No. 1 wreught, eastern Pa@.........ccccceseee 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.95 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ccsccsccesesens 17.50 16.80 17.46 17.10 
Rails for rolling, Obicago ...........s000+ - 19.50 18.56 19.10 18.20 





Composite Market Average 
The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron. 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 








This week (Nov. 25, 1925)....c.csccsssscssseecscessees $38.89 
Reh CEE COR. Bil, RED sccchcacicsscscpratesinrernsguctonecesnvensvesis 38.84 
One month ago (October, 1925) 87.61 
Three months ago (August, 1925) 37.39 


One year ago (November, 1924) «89.00 
Ten years ago (November, 1915) 
Twelve years ago (November, 1913) 
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Late News Flashes 


Chicago Moves Up Slightly 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Steel ingot operations have 
moved up a fraction of a point and approximate 
86 per cent this week. Two independent steel- 
makers are operating at capacity. Of the 35 steel 
works stacks in this district 25 are active. Fight 
of the ten merchant stacks are blowing. 





Valley Runs At Top Speed 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 24.—Steelmaking sched- 
ules are at maximum capacity this week in the 
Mahoning valley where 88 per cent of the avail- 
able 67 open-hearths are in operation. Sheet- 
makers have 95 per cent of hot mill capacity sched- 
uled which is 1 per cent more than a week ago. 
Merchant bar mill activity is around 93 per cent. 





Foreign Steel Sales Undiminished 


New York, Nov. 24.—Sales of foreign steel to 
this country are undiminished and include mainly 
bars, angles and beams to jobbers in this territory 
and these products along with nails and barbed 
wire to consumers in the Southwest. A middle- 
western agricultural implement manufacturer 
bought a considerable tonnage of foreign bars 
for use in manufactured products to be exported, 
thus allowing him the drawback of the duty. 





Argue Claire Furnace Case 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Arguments in the case 
of the Claire furnace and other iron, steel, coal 
and coke producers against the federal trade com- 
mission based on the latter’s demand for monthly 
trade statistics, have been started. Solicitor 
General Mitchell, opening for the government, 
argues that the trade commission had authority 
to seek information to show conditions in the pro- 
duction and sale of steel and possibly as a base 
for legislation or court action. He held the case 
involves both intrastate and interstate commerce. 





Pittsburgh Shows Some Irregularity 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Operations are slightly 
lower in this area this week than last, averaging 
between 80 and 85 per cent. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. is on approximately an 81 per cent basis, 
with 34 of 54 blast furnaces active. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. is understood to be plan- 
ning to put on another furnace which will give it 
11 out of 12 blowing. The Donora, Pa. mills of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., are running almost 
100 per cent, with all open-hearth furnaces in op- 
eration. An additional blast furnace has been 
lighted, making both stacks active. 
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' Pittsburgh, bessemer .......... 





Kd Market Sectionl 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 





PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open hearth ........ $35.00 
wutiine 35.00 











Youngstown _......... 85.00 
Philadelphia 40.30 to 4 30 
TED: ° . ssnpobetniedeiintth was -00 
Forging, Pittsburgh  ............<.. . 40. 00 to ‘s. 00 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 45.30 to 46.30 
SHEET BARS 
UNMIS? isssthcscten hacia eatiiniectadd $35.00 to 36.00 
OMMICT WR. |. snssccendicinttapidlotensocien 36.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh $85.00 
ee TI REET: $5.00 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
OUI: cenasiestabteveicias doetiibdinnesie $46.00 
Cleveland 46.00 
Chicago 47.00 





Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 
%-inch; $5 for.screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

8K 
























ELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ....... 1.90c 
Structural Sh apes 

Pittsburgh __........ messeseeeseee 1.900€ to 2.000 
Philadelphia 1.98¢ to 2.32¢ 
RU SU MEININE disci cried. ctnbsaiisssesisiehieasiiitts 2.14c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago ......... 2.10¢ 
UE IEIITEEL. cntosisnnintionaniogstnlahmieniliensimuedicy 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Rar aera Me it 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh m 

Philadelphia weer 1.92¢ to 2,02c 
New York 1.94¢ to 2.04c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
PIERIINIIIIIINS © Siithsvacoctabschnr scssbnotenscties 2.05c to 2.15¢ 

Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ......... 2.00¢ to 2.10c 


Pittsburgh, cold finishing .... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging » oi ws 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 


Philadelphia, soft steel... . 2.82¢ to 2.42c 
New York, soft steel .......... 2.34c to 2.44¢ 
Chicago, soft steel .....cccccsccces 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel .......... 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ............. 2.15c to 2.25c 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ......... 8.00¢ to 4.50c 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 


Chicagc, rail steel)... 2.00c to 2.10c¢ 
Mill, rail steel  ............ . 1.80¢ to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron aes 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron .... 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 


i eae 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 saan 

and under .......... on 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh over e ‘hn. 2.80c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 


burgh stamping quality ~.. 2.30c to 2.60c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

colls, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.106-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago ... 4.05c to 4.1l5c 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished stee] bars, drawn, 
or rolled Pittsburgh, 


Chicago carloads  .........ccs 2.50c 
EAD SURE icisicenniinmmin 2.750 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $6 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or 
8. A. E. Series— 


2800 (8% per cent nickel) ... 4.60c 


to 4.75¢ 

$100 (Nickel chromium) ....... “ 60c to 
-40c to 

te 


8.65c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.50¢ 
$100 (Chrome vanad. spring) Sase 4.00¢ 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring).... 3.80c to 8, 


40c¢ 
gg RES PR ee 


met ton bar prices; under 4 x » tes 
8%-inch 85 higher. Chicago oF, $2 h 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open- h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis ........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill g.t. 36.00 to 38.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ......... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 17-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ...... 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.l5c 
Track bolts, Chicago swe 8.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh .............. 2.85c¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ...........cc0 2.85¢ 


Wire Products 


; To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and ,Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails ... 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails “smaller than 1- 

UTE: . piskintbetes 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65c¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
AMRORIEE WIE cscecccsncessccrentccenceess 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted on... 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 3.35¢ 
Polished staples ........cccsccssssesvees 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ....cccccecccesseee 8.35c¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ........ 1.85¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and ‘Waukegan, Il., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 3.25c to 3.35c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.67¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.45¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ..... 3.50¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh  ........-ccccs 8.25c¢ to 3.35c 
No. 28, Gary base  crccccccnceerene . 8.85¢ to 3.46c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.50c to 4.60c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.92¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.70¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 4.75¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ...... 2.40c to 2.50¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.82c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered ........ 2.65¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ...... . 4.40¢ to 4.50c 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ............. J 


Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher. 
Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel .......c....c00 . 62 501% 
1 to 1%-ineh, butt iron 30 13 





Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 3% to 8%-inch . 

Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch ........ 
Seamless hot rolled, 34% to 84-inch 46 a 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails © 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, ot pesgied v's 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills ... 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices — net ton 





Class B sect 
Four-inch, Chicago ...........0 $54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago ... ini 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 46.00 to 47.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 42.00 to 43.00 
Four-inch, New York ............ 56.50 to 57.60 





Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $26; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
SE OE UNIO asic snecnictccscesscdunnn $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger ......... 
ae 75, 10 and 65 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon -nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished §. A. E. semifinished 
5%-inch and larger. ...75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 

















(3% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  .......sccccsecreees 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............ 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread .........ccccsrscersecossesases 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 


Cunt SE «cri ncwesscernictatws 45, 10 and 5 off 
LMS BCTOWS vrccrcerercccrcccvessore 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads............ 


50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads  ....cccccsecsoees 
eoinpiassicaib 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 
80, 10 and FA < 
SOUND | TINE \ceecseetoe sdusesoeiticavdétabemaptstgiccecninguteabiiot’ 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 me 10 off 

















Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ......... 
RAP, 45, 10 and 5 off 
TRRTIR « ROMO. fecscenscssessen snsreens 50, 10 and 10 off 


Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Stove bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 
bulk. 
Tire bolts 60 and 56 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
* SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 









































allowed 
S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
$ 4.40 $ 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
Lidssneinisainciiineitabvaibbalen ~ 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
5 17.00 17.80 
23.50 24.00 
F 86.00 86.00 
t 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
1% 126.00 131.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 











Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
REED. sccscstsnvnmiieiaiienede 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland ............ 2.60c 


Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 
2.75e 





cago 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland........ 70 and 10 off 
**Rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller 

CUCER cnccntrcencunien.f0, 16 and 6 of 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought c.l., Chicago dist......$6.30 to 6.40 off 


Wrought c.l., Pitts dist .........cccsccoee 6.25 off 
Lock Washers, f.o.b. factory  ...........0 85 off 
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Pig Iron 


Prices Steady, and Sales Continue in Fair 
Volume—Shipments Running Ahead of 
Third Quarter 


ee 








has given way to a 


Ruse heavy buying in the pig iron market 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 24.—Pig iron 
Pinaities and sales still lag, al- 

though shipments against con- 

tracts continue high. This quar- 
ter’s shipments by some prominent 
valley producers are exceeding the 
third quarter’s by 25 to 40 per cent. 
The Altoona Iron Works is about to 
close for 500 to 1000 tons of gray 
forge iron. Several sales of foundry 
and malleable, 200 to 1000 tons at a 
time, originating further northward 
and westward, are noted, and several 
inquiries of that nature have been re- 
ceived. A price of $20.50, base valley 
is firm, and is quoted for prompt and 
first quarter. Single carloads of bes- 
semer iron bring $21, valley. That 
price also is available for first quar- 
ter, although as in the case of basic 
iron no new inquiries for future ship- 


ment are current. The basic iron 
price is unchanged. 
Boston, Nov. 24.—Pig iron sales 


have shown a slight reaction during 
the last few days in New England. 
One Pennsylvania furnace has sold 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) for 
first quarter at $23 furnace, or $26.65 
delivered. Some Buffalo iron for first 
quarter is offered at about the same 
delivered price. Several sales of Buf- 
falo iron for second quarter are re- 
ported at $22, base, furnace. Foreign 
iron prices are unchanged, with mod- 
erate sales. The price of continental 
iron is close to $23 f.o.b. cars, Boston. 
Stocks of iron among New England 
foundries are unusually low, and in- 
quiry is spreading to the small con- 
sumers, 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Pig iron 
business is in larger volume. Foundry 
sales here in the past week totaled 
12,000 to 15,000 tons. Five thousand 
tons of basic also was sold, making 
the total for this grade 10, 000 tons 
in the past two weeks. The basic 
iron price now seems firm at $22, fur- 
nace. About 1500 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron was sold, including sever- 
al hundred tons of English. Consid- 
erable basic iron now is being ne- 
gotiated. Eastern furnaces are firm 
at $23, base furnace, for foundry 
iron, plus 50 cents for No. 2X, and 
$1 additional for No. 1X. 

Buffalo, Nov. 24.—Pig iron inquiry 
totals about 5000 tons. Very little 
‘fourth quarter tonnage is unsold and 
first quarter backlogs have reached 
good proportions. ‘There is a wide 
range of prices here on fourth and 






slower, 

rate, with furnaces well booked ahead, and 
prices strong. Recent sales at St. 
30,000 to 35,000 tons; furnace interests with head- 
quarters at Cleveland report bookings for the 
week around 25,000 tons; melters in the eastern 
Pennsylvania have placed 15,000 tons. 


but steady 


Louis total 


The valley lots. 


first quarter business. Low silicon 
foundry and malleable are quoted at 
$21 to $22 for both periods with some 
merchant interests reversing their po- 


HU 


TULL ee 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 











Bessemer, valley  ........sccssessossssreseeseees $21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  .........scce 22.76 
Basic, valley 20.00 
BONG, Er PORBORGD ... ccctcrcncicisniccsracioncse’ 21.76 
Basic, Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa........cccscecees 22.75 to 23.75 
Malleable, valley _........... «- 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh wee 22.26 to 22.76 
Malleable, del., Clevela 22.26 to 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago 23.00 to 23.50 


Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. 


21.00 to 22.00 
« 24.25 to 24.75 





No. 1X, eastern del., 25.26 
Us a NIE, Gretonscsesrcicgeecatummsoess 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ........... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .....cccccscseee 20.50 to 21.00 


Pittsburgh. .......... 22.26 to 22.76 
Ear 21.00 to 22.00 

2 foundry, Chicago ............ 23.00 to 23.50 
. 2 foundry, Granite City .... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ........ 21.00 to 21.50 


. 2 foundry, 
. 2 foundry, Buffalo 


No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ..., 22.26 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 23.76 to 24.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. cst tidewater.... 24.39 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 24.26 to 25.13 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 24.89 to 25.76 
No. 2X. eastern del., Boston........ 26.65 to 27.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 26.91 to 27.41 


Continental foundry f. o.b. Boston 22.50 to 23.50 








India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

GFOM CATS BOstOn . .nccccccccseccrscceseere 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 2. Alabama, Birmingham ....... 21.00 
No. 2, Alabama, Cincinnati ........ 25.05 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham .......... 20.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ............. 24.05 
No, 2 southern, Philadelphia ......... 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .............. 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 25.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) . 26.91 to 27.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ......... 27.01 
No. 2 southern, ae a 26.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........... 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. _ .......... 27.67 to 28.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City .... 28.04 to 29.04 
Gray forge, eastern P2............008 23.00 to 23.50 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. 21.76 


Low phos., standard, valley ache 28.00 to 28.50 







Low phos., standard, Phila. ......... 26.79 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ....... 25.00 
*Low phos., English 24.51 to 25.01 
Charcoal, Birmingham a .. 80.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 29.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $26.50; 6 per cent $27.50; 7 per 
cent $28.50; 8 per cent $29.50; 9 per cent 
$31.00; 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 18 per cent $39; and 
14 per cent $41.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $35.00; 11 per cent $37.00; 
12 per cent $39.00; 13 per cent $41.00; 14 
per cent $43.00; 15 per cent $45.50; 16 per 
cent $48.00; 17 per cent $50.50. 

*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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market has stabilized at $20.50, base; the south- 
ern Ohio market is stronger, at $21 to $21.50; 
Birmingham furnaces have advanced from 
to $22. At Buffalo the price range continues $21 
to $22 for prompt and first quarter 
while some interests are quoting the lower price 
for the first quarter, and the higher for spot 
Makers of silveries have advanced prices. 


$21 


delivery, 


sitions on futures, some asking the 
top price for fourth quarter iron and 
others the maximum for first quarter. 
A new $20 quotation on basic is re- 
ported to have been made this week. 
Silicon differentials are asked on all 
business. Production was increased by 
the lighting of a fifth stack at Beth- 
lehem’s Lackawanna plant making 
13 of 21 in the district in operation. 


Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Pig iron prices 
are steady, with sales during the 
last week slightly below those of the 
week preceding. The total amount 
booked by furnace interests with 
headquarters here was 20,000 to 25,- 
000 tons, including one lot of 4000 
tons.- Sales approximating 2500 tons 
were made by outside furnaces for 
shipment into Cleveland, local fur- 
naces still being out of the mar- 
ket. These sales were made on a 
base price of $20.50, valley, equiva- 
lent to $22.26, delivered. The Otis 
Steel Co. has been compelled to blow 
out one of its two stacks here, and 
repairs will take 30 days or more. 
Sales elsewhere are noted at $20.50 


to $21, base, valley, $23 to $23.50, 
lake furnaces west of Cleveland; and 
$21, Ironton. Some Buffalo furnaces 


are selling at $22, base, for this 
quarter, and $21 for next quarter, 
the reverse of the usual price situation 
being due to tightness in supplies 
for this quarter. A leading merchant 
furnace interest’s November shipments 
now are assured as the largest 
month’s record in the company’s his- 
tory. The Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky., is about to close on its in- 
quiry for around 25,000 tons of 
basic iron. Jackson county makers 
have advanced silveries and bessemer 
ferrosilicon iron $1 for this quarter, 
and $1 additional for the first quarter. 
The sale of 500 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron in this district is noted 
at $28.50, valley. 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Northern malle- 
able and No. 2 foundry iron are quot- 
ed at $23 to $23.50, Chicago furnace. 
Contracts and some spot shipments 
are being made on the basis of $23, 
but an occasional sale of spot iron 
commands 50 cents higher. Furnace 
capacity in this district over the next 
four months is well sold and conse- 
quently not so much tonnage remains 
to be covered. Nevertheless, selling 
is mounting up in the aggregate and 
this week’s activity probably will 
exceed last weeks. Practically no re- 
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sale iron is heard of. Holdups on 
contracts are less numerous than re- 
quests to expedite shipments. Low 
phosphorus iron is quoted at $31.20 to 
$31.70, delivered Chicago. Last month’s 
sales of charcoal iron at $29.04, de- 
livered Chicago, were the highest of 
any month this year. Southern iron 
is quoted at $20 to $21, Birmingham, 
with barge iron $25.18, delivered Chi- 
cago. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—Bessemer fer- 
rosilicon and silvery iron prices have 
been advanced $1 for shipment over 
the balance of this year and addi- 
tional for first quarter. Recent heavy 
bookings by producers of northern 
foundry iron in the Ironton district 
have strengthened the market. No. 
2 foundry now ranges from $21 to 
$21.50 furnace. Southern iron is 
quoted $20 to $22, Birmingham, the 
former quotation applying to Tennes- 

(Concluded on Page 1871) 





Ferroalloys 








Good Ferromanganese Sales Made— 
First Quarter Buying Not Started 


New York, Nov. 24.—Fully 2000 
tons of ferromanganese was sold last 
week including domestic, English, 
Norwegian and German. Ferroman- 
ganese continues firm at $115, duty 
paid tidewater. First quarter buying 
has not really started yet. Spiegel- 
eisen sales are small, and spot lots 
have been closed at $34, furnace, for 
20 per cent grade. 

Special ferroalloys are active and 
firm. Contracts have been made for 
next year in silicon and chrome, and 
a number more probably will be made 
in the next week or two. The mini- 
mum price on ferrotungsten now is 
$1.10, with asking prices running to 
$1.18 in some instances. Wolframite 
is $11.62 to $12 a unit. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Within the 
next two or three weeks, ferroalloy 
sellers generally anticipate active 
buying. For the moment only desul- 


Se TT TUMEUR LMU ECnUMMnMO AT TTT 


Ferroalloy Prices 


{Ferromanganese 78 te 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resale ................. $115.06 





Ferromanganese delivered Pitts 

urg 119.79 
Bpiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
' domestic furnace or tidewater... 84.00 
Ferrozilicon, 60 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed............00 65.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained  ...........0 1.10 to 1.18 


hrome, 60 to 70 chre- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
peund contained, delivered ....... 11.60 
Ferrovanadium, 8@ to 40 per 
eent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis  .........00 8.25 to 4.00 
Perro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer's plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
hosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 
Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 
Se, | a 61.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ten, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
WOME MBCETIA]) — cencccsececeseceseecesecsee 122.50 


Duty paid 
eartoecnvune ru ntneacccgi cnc arcmnretntctme iit 
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tory interest is encountered. The fer- 
romanganese price remains unchanged 
at $115, seaboard base, and while a 
few of the smaller users have con- 
tracted for first quarter, there is a 
tendency to postpone such _ action 
among the larger consumers. Addi- 
tional 50 per cent ferrosilicon con- 
tracts have been written for first half, 
the books having been opened, as in- 
dicated in IRON TRADE REVIEW last 


week, at $85 freight allowed. Spot 
spiegeleisen activity is limited. Ship- 
ments of this material as well as all 
other alloys are heavy. 

Chicago, Nov. 24.—Fair buying of 
spiegeleisen for first quarter deliv- 
ery has been under way the past 
week on the basis of $34, domestic 
furnace. Ferromanganese buying also 
has been somewhat more active, with 
the market $115, seaboard. 





Coke 


Beehive Furnace Grade Eases 
Off, Now $4.50 to $5—Larger 
Coke Supplies Available 








ASIER conditions now prevail in the coke market due to 
recent favorable weather conditions, larger supplies, and the 
adjustment of labor difficulties in the Connellsville region. 
The spot beehive furnace coke market has declined 50 cents in the 


week, and now is $4.50 to $5. 


Furnace interests are not buying 


ahead, some of them being assured of supplies on good terms. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Prospects in 
the beehive coke market are centered 
in weather conditions. Continued cold 
soon would absorb surplus stocks in 
the East and at ovens for anthracite 
substitutes, some of which now are 
being disposed at sacrifice figures. 
The spot market has declined an ad- 
ditional 50 cents since a week ago 
and now is $4.50 to $5. Sometimes 
coke of questionable quality sells at 
$4 or less. Medium sulphur coke is 
around $3.50 and $3.75. The largest 
inquiry current involves 15 carloads 
of heating coke weekly for the du- 
ration of the winter. Several sales 
of standard furnace coke for filling in 
tonnages at blast furnaces, ten or 15 
carloads at a time, brought $4.50. A 
few tentative inquiries have been re- 
ceived for metallurgical coke for first 
quarter. None are being closed. A few 
blast furnaces have been assured 
they will be taken care of properly. 
Sales of standard selected foundry 
coke are few. The usual price is $6. 
Some coke is available at $5.50. Pre- 
mium brands still command higher 
figures. Foundries are less anxious 
to contract for first quarter than a 
week ago when it seemed labor dis- 
turbances would spread throughout the 
region. These difficulties now ap- 
parently are well in hand. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Nov. 
14 was 191,800 tons, compared with 
199,000 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—The decline at 
Connellsville has not affected the New 
England coke market. Foundry de- 
mand is urgent. The price is un- 
changed at $13 delivered. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Foundry coke 
is bringing $6.50 to $8, Connellsville, 
depending on the brand. Spot furnace 
coke has sold at $5 and $5.25. 


Detroit, Nov. 24.—Demand for 
foundry coke is steady. The price re- 
mains at $8.50 a ton, ovens. Cold 


weather is increasing demand for do- 
mestic coke which is unusually active. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—Producers and 
sellers of by-product foundry coke 
are renewing contracts for next year. 
The seller of the Indianapolis brand 
has sufficient contracts to cover the 
year’s output which will aggregate 
240,000 tons. The outstanding sale 
of the week was 6000 tons of 48- 
hour furnace fuel to a user in this 
district. Prices generally are firm, 
but run-of-oven beehive furnace fuel 
which is being substituted for the 
domestic grade because of its scar- 
city is somewhat easier. 

New York, Nov. 24.—Beehive found- 
ry coke is unchanged at $6.50 to 
$7.50, Connellsville. Some _ brands 
bring $8. Buying is fair. One pro- 
ducer is renewing first quarter and 
first half contracts with a wage 
clause. The price is not disclosed. 
Furnace coke is lower; $4.50 to $4.75, 
Connellsville. By-product foundry 
coke is $11.01 to $11.52 delivered at 
Newark and other northern New Jer- 
sey points, 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 23.—A lit- 
tle easing in demand is noted in 
coke. Quotations are less firm, sales 
being made at $5.75 for the spot 
foundry grade. Lower prices are 
quoted. 
UULUUUEYAPUPEYCULDUPELALGEAETUPRDUMESOU SONTAG 


Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, furnace  ............ccc0 $4.50 to 
Connellsville, fouMArY  .occccccccccssccees 5.50 to 
New River f0uNdrY  ........ccccccecsseseee 7.50 to 


New River furnace rccccccccccccseceeees 
Wise county furnace ....... ss 
Wise county foundry  ....ccccccccccees 





AAAARAwWIM 
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Alabama foundry 5.50 to 
Alabama furnace ... 

By-Product 3 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $11.01 to 11.52 
Foundry, Chicago, oven8.............0« 10.50 
Foundry, New England, del. 13.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ............... 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill “ 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham _............. . 6.50to 5.75 
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Plates 


Large Tonnages Involved in Re- 
cent 
neous Tank Business Fair 


Car Awards—Miscella- 





and car work, involve 20,000 tons. 


Cars awarded at Chi- 


CU snd car plate inquiries in the Chicago district, for tank 


_ cago in the past two weeks will require 100,000 tons of 


steel, mainly plates and axles. 


Twenty-five thousand tons of plates 


involved in the New York Central’s recent order for 4500 cars 
have been placed with Pittsburgh mills. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—In the past two 
weeks Chicago district car builders 
have received awards requiring fully 
100,000 tons of heavy finished steel, 
mostly plates, and axles. This is 
greater than the total buying of these 
builders in the third quarter. The 
Standard Oil Co. is expected to close 
today on 5000 to 6000 tons of plates 
for tanks and stills at Casper, Wyo. 
Cosden & Co. may close this week 
on its big tank inquiry for the Okla- 
homa field. Including these two oil 
jobs, 20,000 tons of plates are required 
by current inquiry. The Santa Fe 
railroad is inquiring for 900 tons for 
tanks. Plate deliveries are deferred 
three to four weeks and bookings are 
heavier than shipments. Plates are 
firm at 2.10c, Chicago. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—A moderate ton- 
nage of plates sold recently to a 
Massachusetts consumer at 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.015c delivered. Larger 
tonnages still command 1.60c. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Plate buy- 
ing is_ better. The market is 
1.65c to 1.75c, Pittsburgh. The former 
price 1.60c, seems to have disappeared. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Miscellaneous 
plate tonnages are numerous and 
specifications against contracts are 
liberal. Whereas some large buyers 
already are under contract for first 
quarter, one or two makers such as 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., start this 
week to protect their customers. The 
current market price is 1.90¢e mini- 
mum, and while some 2.00c quotations 
have been made, this has been on 
small quantities only. 

For 4500 cars recently placed by the 
New York Central, 25,000 tons of 
steel mostly plates will be supplied 
by Pittsburgh mills. 

Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Stiffening of 
plate prices still si backward. While 
more business is being placed at 1.90c 
Pittsburgh and orders come in better 
voluntarily at that level, there still 
are soft spots and 1.80c and 1.85¢ ap- 
pear at times. Deliveries are more of 
a factor and this makes buyers un- 
willing to pay higher prices for as- 
sured early shipment. About 1000 
tons of plates are involved in 25 ad- 
ditional locomotives for the New York 
Central. Several thousand tons of 
oil still work and a round tonnage for 
pending lake vessels are pending. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—Gas_ holders 
placed during the week account for 
6800 tons of plates. The Louisville & 
Nashville railroad has purchased 800 


the 
Co, 


tons of plates and sheets from 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


n 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 








5000 tons, gas holder at Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
1800 tons, gas holder, St. Louis County Gas 


Co., Webster Grove, Mo., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 





eL 


Bee 






1300 tons, eight barges for the Island Creek 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., to the Riter- 
Conley Co. 

800 tons, tanks for California Petroleum 
Corp., San Francisco, to Steel Tank & Pipe 


Co. 

200 tons, plates and shapes, stand pipe for 
the city of Dayton, O., to the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. 

185 tons, tanks for California Petroleum Corp., 
San Francisco, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

130 tons, addition to pipe line for East Bay 


Water Co., Oakland, Calif., to Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co. 
100 tons, pipe line for Western States Gas 


& Electric Co., 

Tank & Pipe Co. 
500 tons, 54-inch pipe line, Seattle, to T. A. 
Gillispie Co., New York. 


Stockton, Calif., to Steel 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











3000 tons, penstock for Feather River Power 
Co., San Francisco; pending. 

1300 tons, pipe line, Seattle, Wash.; bids in. 

900 tons, work for Santa Fe railroad; pend- 


ing. 

685 tons, penstock at Guernsey, Wyo., for 
United States reclamation service; pending. 

425 tons, small tanks for Pan American Pe- 
troleum Corp., Los Angeles; pending. 

300 tons, pipe line for Auburn, Wash.; went 
wood pipe. 

300 tons, pipe line for Western Water Co., Los 
Angeles; pending. 
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‘Sheet Bar Price Clarified at 
$36, Valley and Pittsburgh; 
Shortage Indications Appear 








CONSIDERABLE tonnage of sheet bars have been sold dur- 
ing the week at $36, valley, and also at $36, Pittsburgh, defi- 


nitely establishing the market at that price. 


Some valley 


mills are practically sold up for first quarter on sheet bars, billets 
and slabs, and indications of a shortage are beginning to appear. 
The market is more active than in several weeks. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—As far as 
specifications against this quarter’s 
business are concerned, the semifinished 
market is active. No new inquiries 
are out on sheet bars and no new 
sales recently have been recorded. The 
price generally is $35, some mills ask- 
ing $36. Additional rerolling billet, 
forging billet and slab inquiries are 
up for consideration involving several 
thousand tons. Pressure upon makers 
is becoming so severe that before the 
week is out those who have not done 
so probably will announce the basis 
for first quarter commitments. It is 
expected that the rerolling billet and 
slab price will be unchanged at $35, 
Pittsburgh, but that the forging billet 
differential of $5 from that level will 
be increased. Specifications against 
$40 forging billet contracts are vol- 
untarily furnished, manufacturers of 
forgings, etc., being active. While 
specifications against $45 wire rod 
contracts were a trifle more numerous 
after the $46 price was announced, no 
new business has been transacted at 
the higher level. Skelp is inactive at 


1.90c although contract renewals 
shortly will come out. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Some first 


quarter rerolling billets have been 
sold at $36, Pittsburgh. Otherwise 
business is confined to small prompt 
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lots at $35 to $36, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers, and $40 to $41 for forging 
billets. Several thousand tons of sheet 
bars have been closed for first quar- 
ter at $36, Pittsburgh. Several first 
quarter wire rod contracts were closed 
at $46, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., Nov. 24.—Semi- 
finished steel commitments during the 
past two weeks have been so heavy 
that little if any tonnage will be 
available for the open market dur- 
ing first quarter. Many sheet pro- 
ducers have contracted heavily for 
first quarter sheet bar tonnages at 
$36, Youngstown, while tentative ar. 
rangements have been made by other 
sheetmakers. A few billet and slab 
sales have been entered for first quar- 
ter at $36, Youngstown, for small 
sizes and $35 for 4 x 4-inch and 
larger billets and slabs of equiva- 
lent size. A shortage of billets and 
slabs in this district is indicated for 
first quarter. Only one mill at pres- 
ent has tonnage available. 

Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Recent sales 
of sheet bars have more clearly de- 
fined the price as $36, valley. This 
figure applied on more than 10,000 
tons of sheet bars, booked by one 
seller during the week, for ship- 
ment in the valley and northern 


Ohio districts, in the first quarter. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY a bras 
Birmingham ............. . 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (dealers) « 12.50 to 13.50 

.. 18.00 to 18.50 






SEED couoctdecemnpuicebovionetine’ 

Buffalo, No. 1 19.50 
CED: < cecectinitnsiibetviasernsiintrinenitens 16.25 to 16.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .......s-0 14.00 to 14.50 
CORRE cvcesscccccencccecseccovescssesteionee 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit wee 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _..........+ 18.00 


. 17.00 to 17.50 
ww» 12.50 to 13.00 
.. 19.50 to 19.75 


Bethlehem delivery 
New York (dealers) 
PTR © sinceveccscsesseecscccesce0e 
































BE Regt acccarssmennernnumencen. BOND 00 16BO 
Valleye 18.50 to 19.00 
a: =_— 
| ee see 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago 14.25 to 14.75 
Cleveland vee 16.60 to 15.75 
RIED cienenstciensnassotsinincnccenioviseitiinls 18.25 to 13.75 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 18.50 
Valleys a = . 17.00 to 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
DE. ciutistitiitnntnnnietiits 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — cece 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 12.50 to 12. ee 

Eastern Pennsylvania... 

Pittsburgh 17.00 to i". 50 
St. Louis 10.25 to 10.75 
Valleys 15.25 to 15.75 

SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati 10.50 to 11.00 
ee a ee ee 10.60 to 11.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 







































Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo 19.50 te 20.00 
Chicago 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .......0+000 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) . .. 16.75 to 17.00 
Detroit 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis 19.25 to 19.75 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston  (COMSUMETS) — .r.cccccccceceee 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.25 
Chicago 17.25 to 17.75 
Cincinnati (dealerB) ccs 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland 13.75 to 14.00 
Detroit (met toms)  crcccccerccescseeees 13.25 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania...» 15.00 
New York (dealers) ........ ee 10.50 to 12.00 
PRCT TA wrcenesccccsteneeccesecncsvennpeenio 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis 16.00 to 15.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo 20.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ccccess0 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennyslvania _ .........+ 21.00 to 22.00 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 24.00 to 24.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 











Chicago 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
Oe ee er ee ee eres 15.75 to 16.25 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
| eee 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania — ......... 20.50 to 21.50 
eS ae ee 22.50 to 23.00 
BE RARIR ° sndscctrencatetineeetinteens 18.00 to 18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CID. caesessnnerinceemiaisinetineeentinints 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis 18.50 to 19.00 





ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.90 
ES eee ee ee een were 17.25 to 17.75 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
i EE a 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (dealers) ave 12.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 15.75 to 16.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. : 17.50 to 18.00 











Chicago, No. 16.25 to 16.75 
Cincinnati, Ne. .* (dealers) .... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ........ .» 18.75 to 14.25 





Eastern “a. 7am. 18.50 to 19.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 19.50 to 19.75 
St. Lows, No. 1 cccccccccscecesessene 16.00 to 15.50 
St. Lows, No. 2 cccccccccccscccsrseseee 16.00 to 16.50 





WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers)  .......ccccssoscesssees 12.00 to 12.56 
ND woshintseiedicariencadesistins 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) 12.75 to 13.26 


YARD WROUGHT 








Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........0 17.00 to 17.50 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, 14.25 to 14.75 





Conia, Bie B eicciestitinciione 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 14.00 to 14.60 
Cleveland, No. 1 ........ .. 14.75 to 16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2  ccccccoccscoscses .. 14.25 to 14.50 














Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 14.00 to 15.00 
x... ee ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
BR. . POUNs | BOD.» Kincccdinsscicdsocrssebiies 14.00 to 14.50 
MACHINE SHOP — 
Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  ......ccccsreese - 9.60 to 10.00 
Buffalo 13.25 to 13.75 
Chicago 10.00 to 10.50 


Cincinnati (dealers) — .......000 10.50 to 11.00 




















Cleveland 18.75 to 14.00 
Detroit 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania  .......000 15.00 
New York (dealers)  ccccccceccsers 10.00 to 10.50 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.50 
Valleys 12.50 to 18.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) .... - 8.00to 8.50 


” 11.50 te 12.00 
9.50 to 10.00 


Boston (chemical) 
Boston (dealers) 

















MID" csvcccpancdansntebsoverstateerensenscnseaes 13.25 to 13.75 
Chicago —....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ....c-v0re « 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 14.75 to 15.25 
Detroit 11.75 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) «svc 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 13.00 to 13 66 
Valleys 13.50 to 18.75 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
r blast furnace use 




















Boston (dealers) — cscscccresesscosesees 9.00 to 9.50 
eee « 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .......0000 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 14.75 to 15.00 
Detroit 11.75 to 12.26 
Eastern Pennsylvania  .........0+ 13.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) _.............. 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ........cc00v 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland 12.25 to 12.50 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 





RAILROAD GRATE BARS 





Buffalo 14.50 to 14.75 
NES SEE CE ea 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland 13.75 to 14.00 





15.00 
« 11.50 to 12.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 




















Boston (dealers) — ......cccccscesscesere 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo 14.50 to 15.00 
Ree ae ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ...... 14.25 to 14.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ...... 14.25 to 14.50 
Detroit 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh 16.00 to 16.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ...cecccccccsccceseees 10.00 to 10.50 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 14.50 to 15.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago 24.00 to 24.50 
St. Louis 22.50 to 23.00 








Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers)  ......scccsccecseeees 10.00 to 10.50 
PIED... pupiscinistbnnsipliiatshatincaliassktiehiiiie 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago — ........ 14.25 to 14.75 





Cleveland 15.25 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 
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Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 

















UNUNENNINE <—; 'astinpsicitstiases\thaocsassend 18.00 to 20.00 
Boston (shipping point) _...... 17.50 to 18.00 
INR icc. ch:s icdestpiibumeiontlbieteraass 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago 19.75 to 20.25 
EP INOE  iiisicastbcceseaboorccds 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ........0 24.00 to 25.00 
PP WUUNMIEIEEE iscserecetchsosnseincinstiasancenain 23.00 to 23.50 
St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago 21.75 to 22.25 
Eastern Fennsylvania ..........0 23.00 to 23.50 
New York (dealers) ccc 18.50 to 19.50 
St. Louis 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron  .....s.s-00-«« 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (COMSUMETS) — creceesesseeee . 17.50 to 18.00 


Buffalo, iron 17.00 to 17.50 





Buffalo, steel 19.50 to 20.00 
Chicago, iron 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, steel 19.50 to 20.00 








Cincinnati 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.50 to 19.00 
New York iron (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh steel 


19.00 to 19.50 
severe 22.00 to 22.50 
St. Louis, iron .... . 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, steel - 19.00 to 19.50 


NO. 1 CAST ‘SCRAP 











Birmingham, eupola  ......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Bosten 19.08 to 19.50 
Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 21.00 to 21.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
19.50 to 20.00 


ricultural 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, cupola  .icscccccsseoseee 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit (met tons)  ........cccrsses 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.50 to 19.00 














New York, cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola  ......cccccessees 17.50 to 18.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
EEE OLR EM 18.00 
St. Louis, railroad  ...........ccccs 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ......... 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, machinery  ...........« 19.00 to 19.50 
WONG © Cidsdteiinncinnsbeaciie, 18.00 to 18.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable)  ....cccccssee 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers)  .........00 14.50 to 15.00 
gg a a ER I 17.50 to 18.00 
MALLEABLE 
SOCIEOEL, -DUIEII  sessiccpnccccsscntaarncs 19.00 to 19.50 
SPUD chaiadintintineacssadesiekests ... 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago, agricultural . 17.60 to 17.50 
Chicago, reilrond cecrccercossccrcccsece 19.00 to 19.50 





Cincinnati, railroad (dealers).. 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 





ers) 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ............ 18.50 to 18.75 
Cleveland, railroad  .......sccecsssor 19.50 to 20.00 
Detroit 





16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad .... 20.50 to 21.00 
St. Louis, agricultural -- 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, railroad  ...........c000 16.75 to 17.25 





Miscellancous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


























Birmingham 18.00 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers)  .......csesscsssssseses 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo paithinsabebisitatiebonsionnnadicleas 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland 17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district  .........ccssccseve 22.00 to 22.50 
St. Louis 19.25 to 19.75 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
ee TR 18.25 to 18.75 
Chicago, ea 19.50 to 20.00 
ts i I Bn 17.00 to 17.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 





Chicago 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania  .........0- + 19.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh 21.50 to 22.00 
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| Scrap 


Moderate 
Change in Price Activity Is Dis- 
played by Eastern Buyers 


Buying and _ Little 








scrap, buying being light for most part as consumers wait. 


| ale change is taking place in the market for iron and steel 


Dealers are active and profess belief activity would bring 


substantial advances. Sufficient 


indicate no concern. 
where. 


Chicago, No. 24.—The iron and steel 
scrap market as a whole continues 
heavy. Heavy melting steel warrants 
a range of $16.25 to $16.50, or 25 
cents under the recent top. The sup- 
ply of steel is large and melters will 
not pay more than $16.50. Dealers 
are buying steel for $16.25 to $16.35. 
Serap as a whole seems plentiful and 
melters manifest no concern over sup- 
plies. An occasional railroad offering 
commands more than the market but 
the tonnage is small. 

Boston, Nov. 24.—Continued buying 
of steel scrap by large Pennsylvania 
consumers has stimulated trading in 
New England. It is estimated that 
2000 tons of steel scrap have been 
purchased in New England during the 
week for shipment to Pennsylvania 
and Ohio at about $13 shipping point. 
Consumers within the district have 
bought steel at $15 delivered. 

New York, Nov. 24.—Some improve- 
ment is noted in consuming demand 
for scrap but most trading is among 
dealers, with speculation factor. Prices 
continue virtually unchanged. Dealers 
in several instances have been forced 
to sacrifice their profits in covering 
on eontract involving borings and 
skeleton steel, which are scarce. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24. — Eastern 
mills other than the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. brought a total of at least 10,- 
000 tons of heavy melting steel in 
the past few days at $17.50 to $18, 
mainly the latter. This figure now 
appears the minimum. Other scat- 
tered sales involve fair tonnages of 
other grades. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Sales of heavy 
melting steel scrap in at least two 
directions, Verona and Vandergrift, 
Pa., are noted at $19.75; others have 
brought $19.50. Large tonnages are 
not involved and the trade believes 
heavy inquiry would lift the market 
to $20. The Monessen, Pa. user is 
offering to buy at $19.50 but Midland, 
Pa. and Weirton, W. Va. and other 
nearby users are offering only $19. 
An embargo at Brackenridge, Pa. has 
closed one outlet for machine shop 
turnings. The highest offers on this 
grade here are $15 but some sellers 
are holding out for $15.50. 

Buffalo, Nov. 24.—The Donner Steel 
Co.’s purchase of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at $19.50 is reported complete 
but dealers say a market for material 
at this price is still afforded. Ideas 
of values of ordinary heavy melting 
steel range upward from $18 with 
some dealers expressing belief no ton- 


supply seems available and users 


Buying seems better in the East than else- 
Prices have moved narrowly. 


nage could be acquired for less than 


$19. 


Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Iron and steel 
scrap movement shows little change 
from week to week, buying being 
mostly among dealers as consumers 
are going little beyond contract speci- 
fications. Shipments are somewhat 
freer, no embargoes now being in 


effect. Prices are unchanged but fair- 
ly strong. 
Detroit, Nov. 24.—The slight in- 


crease of strength in iron and steel 
scrap the past two weeks continues 









to hold, but no further increase is 
noted. Large consumers are somewhat 
conspicuous by their absence, most 
activity being among dealers. Small 
tonnages continue to make up the 
bulk of the tonnage being moved. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 23.—The iron and 
steel scrap market here is at a stand- 
still. The embargo into the Ports- 
mouth, O., district by the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. a week ago has been 
partially lifted. Dealers’ buying prices 
are holding firm as offerings by pro- 
ducers are small. 


St. Louis, Nov. 23.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices held steady with the ex- 
ception of heavy melting and shovel- 
ing steel, which were down 25 cents 
per ton. 

Railroad offerings have dropped off 
sharply, as compared with the liberal 
marketings of recent weeks. The only 
list out was of 1000 tons by the 
Missouri Pacific. The Burlington and 
several other western roads are ex- 
pected to have out offerings within 
the next week. 

Birmingham, Nov. 23.—While re- 
cent advances in iron and steel scrap 
have not stopped buying, activity is 
less. Dealers make most activity, 
buying to fill contracts. 








[ Sheets 





Mills Firming Up on Prices for 
First 
Waiting—Specifications Heavy 


Quarter, with Buyers 








ter, and operations near capacity, are taking a firmer atti- 


G ies mills with order books practically filled for this quar- 


tude toward new business, and many of them are holding for 


the higher prices announced for first quarter. 


The leading pro- 


ducer the week came up to the $2 advance announced by indepen- 


dent producers the previous week. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Little room is 
left on sheet makers’ books for ad- 
ditional orders outside of common 
black sheets to be shipped this year; 
hence, the minimum figures quoted 
largely are nominal and the maximum 
levels better represent the market. 
The spreads are as follows: 2.40c to 
2.50c on blue annealed, 3.25¢ to 3.35c 
on black, 4.50c to 4.60c on galvanized, 
and 4.40c to 4.50c on full finished. 
Some of the independent producers 
announced the maximum figures for 
first quarter and indicated that addi- 
tional business would be accepted for 
delivery this quarter at the old prices. 
Others like the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. have made the higher 
prices effective immediately. The lead- 
ing interest announced the new levels 
Nov. 19 after several independents 
had inaugurated the change. The 
American company has signed up sev- 
eral thousand tons of sheet orders for 
January shipment, including 5000 tons 
of full finished, 3000 tons in one or- 
der, at the new figures. Demand still 
is diversified and production and ship- 
ments are high. Output generally is 
averaging 85 to 90 per cent, the lead- 
ing interest being on a basis slightly 
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higher than 88 per cent. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on Nov. 19 
also advanced long ternes $2 per 
ton, the base going to 4.85c, and terne 
plates were advanced similarly. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Demand for sheets 
is close to a high point for the year 
at Boston. Several round tonnage or- 
ders of galvanized sheets have been 
placed at 4.40c Pittsburgh. Black 
sheets waver between 3.15¢ and 3.25c 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—First quar- 
ter sheet business is being signed. 
A number of contracts are closed at 
the new prices, 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for 
blue; 3.35¢ for black and 4.60¢ for 
galvanized. Eastern mills are operat- 
ing full, scheduling one to four weeks 
ahead. 

Buffalo, Nov. 24.—Another advance 
of $1 a ton on black sheets has been 
put in effect by Buffalo mills, bringing 
the new quotation to 3.35¢, Pitts- 
burgh. Buffalo mills are operating 
at capacity. The latter is greater by 
50 per cent than that heretofore re- 
ported. Automobile sheets are quoted 
at 4.50¢ for first quarter, with orders 
heavy. Practically no open tonnage 
is available this year. 
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Youngstown, O., Nov. 24.—Most 
sheetmakers in this district are in- 
sisting that buyers specify tonnages 
now under contract to permit the 
mills to make definite arrangements 
for future sheet bars. While some 
producers still are in a position to 
supply sheet tonnage for December, 
many mills have notified sales offices 
to take no more orders. The mar- 
ket is quoted at 2.50c for blue an- 
nealed, 3.35c for black and 4.60c for 
galvanized and as far as can be 
learned, these prices are firm. First 
quarter entries are being made while 
the tonnage involved has not reached 
large proportions, nearly every pro- 
ducer reports bookings. Sheet mill 
operations this week are at 95 per 
cent of capacity and if all the ton- 
nage now on the books is specified, 
the mills will maintain this schedule 
throughout December. A canvass of 
the Detroit consumers of full-finished 
sheets indicates that no letup in de- 
mand for first quarter tonnages is 
contemplated. Specifications from this 
branch of the trade now in the hands 
of producers assures full working 
schedules through December. First 
quarter tonnage is quoted at 4.50c 
for No. 22 gage, the consumer tak- 
ing 25 per cent of the wasters aris- 
ing in the execution of tonnage 21 
gage and lighter, and 15 per cent 
in the case of 20 gage and heavier. 

Chicago, Nov. 24.—Inland Steel 
Co. and American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. are quoting 4.70c, Gary or In- 
diana Harbor, for galvanized sheets, 
8.45¢ for black and 2.60c for blue 
annealed. The respective delivered 
Chicago prices are 4.75c, 3.50c and 
2.65c. This is an advance of $2 and 
business through the entire first 
quarter is being booked at_ these 
levels. Orders for galvanized and 
black sheets have backed up three 
to four weeks and for blue annealed 
four to six weeks. Western sheet 
mill operations are practically at 
capacity. 

St. Louis, Nov. 24.,—Sheet prices 
continue strong. Specifications and 
shipments are unusually high for this 
time, and operations by the leading 
local producer are at full capacity. 
Makers of galvanized sheet products 
are inquiring for first quarter require- 
ments. 





Tin Plate 








Current Prices Reaffirmed for First 
Half—Market Active 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—While inde- 
pendent tin plate producers expected 
that the first quarter and first half 
price would be higher, and while the 
increased cost of pig tin would war- 
rant at least a 15-cent advance, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Nov. 19, and other manufacturers 
since, have reaffirmed the $5.50 level 
for the first quarter to jobbers and 
for the first half to manufacturers. 
Black plate is 3.35¢ for first quarter 
only. Orders have been coming in 
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and as far as the leading interest’s 
western mills are concerned enough 
business has been booked to keep them 
fully occupied for seven months. The 
two large canmakers have taken all 
the tonnage that can be spared them 
from those units. The Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey whose inquiry was 
for first and second half require- 
ments, and the Standard Oil Co. of 
California whose inquiry was for 10 
months’ needs, did not receive quota- 
tions beyond June 30. So far as is 
known here, neither has closed. Op- 
erations generally are high, the av- 
erage being above 90 per cent with 
the leading interest maintaining an 
83.5 per cent basis. 





Strip Steel 





Mills Have Good Backlogs and Much 
Business To Be Placed 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—While there 
may be some withholding of hot and 





cold rolled strip steel specifications be- 
cause of the desire to cut down inven- 
tory stocks, producers have no doubt 
that all shipping instructions on this 
quarter’s contracts will be in hand by 
the middle of December. As _ noted 
last week, books have been opened for 
first quarter at 2.30c on wide hot 
strips, 2.50c on narrow hot strips, and 
8.90c on cold. Producers generally 
are not pressing customers to sign 
contracts but a few large automobile 
producers already have contracted so 
that the mills have good backlogs. 
Operations are 80 to 85 per cent of 
capacity. 


Runs Many Months 


The blast furnace of the Robesonia 
Iron Co., Robesonia, Pa., was blown 
out Nov. 19 for relining, following 
a successful blast of 25 months. The 
company expects to resume operations 
in about 30 days. 


Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chi- 
cago, has increased its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,300,000. 





Pipe 


oi 
Mill Operations Steady at “e 
to 75 Per Cent—Cast Iron Pipe 
Buying Is More Active 








of cast pipe for Detroit. 


The French maker booked 2000 


A N AMERICAN maker underbid French interests on 17,000 tons 


tons from New England companies. 


New York water de- 


partment will be in the market soon for 10,000 tons, its early re- 


quirements. 
of capacity. 


Pipe mills continue to operate about 70 to 75 per cent 
Buttweld orders are heavy. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1356 AND 1388 


Detroit, Nov. 24.—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was a 
shade lower than B. Nicoll & Co., New 
York, representing a French maker, 
in the opening of bids on 17,000 tons 
of cast iron pipe at Detroit, Nov. 23. 
The tonnage was divided into 3300 of 
6-inch, 5700 of 8-inch, and 4000 each 
of 12 and 16-inch. The freight rate 
from Birmingham to Detroit is $7.92. 

The United States company bid 
$47.95, delivered, on the 6 and 8-inch 
and $45.95 on the 12 and 16-inch, but 
$45.30 if awarded the entire ton- 
nage. 

B. Nicoll & Co. bid $46.69 on the 
6-inch, $46.17 on the 8-inch, $45.32 
on the 12-inch and $45.12 on the 16- 
inch, 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
bid $49.95 on the 16-inch. The Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co. bid $45.30 on half 
of the 12 and half of the 16-inch. The 
bid of James B. Clow & Son was $48.60 
on 2000 tons each of 6 and 8-inch and 
1000 tons each of 12 and 16-inch. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Gas companies in 
New England are active in the cast 
iron pipe market. A Connecticut com- 
pany has placed 2000 tons and a Mas- 
sachusetts company wants over 2000 
tons. Several other gas companies 
expect to cover tonnage for 1926 in 


the near future. Prices are excep- 
tionally firm. 

New York, Nov. 24.—Trading in 
cast pipe is undergoing a _ seasonal 
lull, although the market is _ still 
strong with pipemakers booked into 
next year on most sizes. B. Nicoll & 
Co., representing French interests has 
closed on four jobs within the past 
week for New England gas companies, 
involving in the aggregate 2000 tons. 
The early requirements of the local 
water department are now estimated 
at close to 10,000 tons. It is likely 
business will be brought out in two 
different lots. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Buttweld pipe 
orders are heavy in the aggregate al- 
though individual orders usually are 
small. Standard full weight pipe job- 
bers are ordering solely to round out 
their stocks. Jobbers are making a 
marked effort to keep down inventory 
stocks. Oil country jobbers usually 
order a single carload or two of cas- 
ing or other oil country goods, but a 
rise in the price of oil yesterday may 
encourage drillers and quicken de- 
mand. Pipe mills still operate on a 
70 to 75 per cent average, 

Chicago, Nov. 24.—Cast iron pipe 
bookings continue almost to equal 
shipments. Practically full operations 
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at the pipe mills over the remainder 
of the year are assured. On business 
in this district the quotation is $50.20, 
delivered Chicago, for pipe 6-inch and 
over, and $54.20 for 4-inch pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 23.—Let- 
tings of cast iron pressure pipe are 
steady. Winter business is coming 
up to expectations. Spring promises 
more business than for the past two 
years. Several large contracts are in 
sight for coming year. Prices in gen- 
eral are steady. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











1300 tons, Halfway, Mich., 1000 tons to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and 
800 tons to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

2000 tons, four gas company jobs in New Eng- 
land to B. Nicoll & Co., representing French 
interests. 

190 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for Santa 
Ana, Calif., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

100 tons, 14-inch class B pipe for Antioch, 
Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 


= 





1780 tons, 16 to 24-inch class B and C pipe 
for Los Angeles; bids in. 

1445 tons, 6 to 20-inch class B pipe for 
Newport Beach, Calif.; bids in. 

1400 tons, Providence, R. I., bids reported re- 
jected; up for new bids. B. Nicoll & Co. 
were low. 

550 tons, Wewoka, Iowa; bids in Dec. 7. 

221 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for Sunny- 
vale, Calif.; bids opened. 

200 tons, 30-inch class B pipe for San Diego, 
Calif.; bids open Nov. 27. 

100 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B pipe for Clover- 
dale, Calif.; bids opened. 





| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





First Quarter Prices Expected To Be 
Unchanged from Present 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Present quota- 
tions on bolts and nuts, with the pos- 
sible exception of stove bolts, seem 
likely to carry over into first quar- 
ter. One maker is about to open first 
quarter books. Stove bolts will ad- 
vance, if anything. Bolt and nut 
works are operating at 80 per cent, a 
gain of 5 per cent. Large machine 
bolts are 50, 10 and 10 off. Structural 
rivets are quoted at 2.75c. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Demand for 
bolts and nuts is further improved 
but there is no indication yet as to 
the price for first quarter while rivets 
maintain 2.40e to 2.50c Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Steadily 
trending toward improvement, nut, bolt 
and rivet producers are getting ready 
to start this week booking first quar- 
ter output. It is expected the dis- 
count of 50, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts will again be the basis. 
The current quotation on rivets is 
2.60c although large quantities are 
being shipped at lower figures against 
old contracts. The nut and bolt op- 
erating rate is 75 to 80 per cent. 


dof Market Section! 












Bars 


First Quarter Contracts Being 
Signed With No Advance—Buy- 
ing Heavy 





IRST quarter contracts for 


steel bars are being signed and 


2.00c, Pittsburgh, seems to be the prevailing quotation. Many 


important users are covered for their requirements. 


Buying 


is heavy, in many instances the best of the year, and specifica- 
tions are being filed fully. Producers are able to meet most re- 
quirements of users, though deliveries are deferred. 
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Chicago, Nov. 24.—Bookings of soft 
steel bars continue to exceed ship- 
ments. The demand for small sec- 
tion bars is unusually heavy. Con- 
sumers are running on extremely low 
stocks. While deliveries are becom- 
ing more deferred, mills are satisfy- 
ing requirements. The leading inde- 
pendent may open books within the 
week for January business; instead of 
booking through first quarter this 
interest will book on a 30-day basis. 
The market on soft steel bars is firm 
at 2.10c, Chicago. The general opin- 
ion is that this level will last out the 
quarter, but reports of an advance of 
$2 in the near future continue cur- 
rent. 

Bar iron is firmer at 2.00c, Chicago, 
and a good inflow of railroad business 
is looked for. Doubleturn operations 
prevail at rail steel mills. All classes 
of consumers are heavy buyers and 
the market is tending more strongly 
toward a single price of 2.10c, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston, Nov. 24.—Bar sales at Bos- 
ton during the past week probably 
reached the high total for the year. 
Heavy orders have been placed by 
forging plants, strip steel: makers, and 
the building industry. Total sales 
for the week are estimated at 10,000 
tons. The price is firm at 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Some makers 
of steel bars find current business 
the best this year. A number of 
first quarter contracts have been 
signed at 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 
The minimum now seems to be 2.00c. 


Buffalo, Nov. 23.—Bar demand has 
been brisk for the past two weeks. 
One of the largest makers in this 
district now has greater unfilled ton- 
nage on its books than at any time 
since 1920. Production has practically 
doubled within the past 90 days. The 
2.265c, Buffalo, price can still be had 
although some makers are trying to 
establish 2.365c, equivalent of 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—No difficulty 
is being experienced by merchant steel 
bar producers in obtaining specifica- 
tions against this quarter’s contracts. 
Many only await the word from their 
sources of supply to sign first quarter 
contracts. The price apparently will 
be 2.00c. Numerous customers of 
some of the larger makers, such as 
Carnegie Steel Co., are already pro- 
tected. Operations are high, between 
90 and 100 per cent being the general 
average. The Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
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has started a new 9-inch bar mill at 
the Cambria works, Johnstown, its 
13-inch bar mill there having been 
started two weeks ago. 

Cleveland, Nov. 24.—More contracts 
for bars for first quarter have been 
closed at 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh which remains the going 
price for either prompt or forward 
shipment. Specifications are heavy. 
While with some sales offices Novem- 
ber tonnage to date materially exceeds 
the large volume in October, with 
others it is less. Deliveries are be- 
coming more spread out and users are 
exerting pressure to get deliveries. 
Mill capacity is filled on small sizes of 
bars for from four weeks to two 
months. A similar condition applies 
to very large sizes. 





Hoops and Bands 





Production Full and Specifications Be- 
ing Filed Steadily 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Specifications 
against this quarter’s hoop and band 
contracts are being received at a 
rate which shows they will all be 
taken out by Nov. 30 or early in 
December. Some first quarter con- 
tracts at the new figure of 2.50c have 
already been received and others are 
due to come in this week. Opera- 
tions of hoop and band mills are prac- 
tically on a 100 per cent basis. 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Sales of bands 
have been heavy recently and the 
present levels of 2.50c, Chicago, for 
6-inch and over and 2.60c for less 
than 6-inch are firm. 





| Cold Finished Steel 








Demand Best In Three Years For 
Many Producers 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Cold bar fin- 
ishers describe their present business 
as the best in three years. Specifica- 
tions are being furnished in large 
tonnages. The price is firm at 2.50c, 
and the new extras are applying, cus- 
tomers offering no criticism. Con- 
tracts are being written for first quar- 
ter and operations continue 80 to 
85 per cent. 
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Structural Shapes 


Seasonal Slowup Beginning to Appear— 
Fabricators and Mills Well Booked Ahead— 
Prices Steady 








UYING in the structural market is beginning 
to reflect the seasonal tendency somewhat, 


‘although the slowup is 
than in some previous years. 
to architects’ boards is less 


inquiry still is numerous. 


are receiving heavier 


New York, Nov. 24.—While struc- 
tural activity has included few large 
orders, the total volume of business 
is being well maintained, and the 
heavy amount of work on architect’s 
boards indicate little letup for some- 
time to come. Fabricated material 
prices, while firmer, have shown no 
gain. Desirable plain material busi- 
ness can still be placed at the 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, but it is difficult for a 
buyer to shade that. 

Boston, Nov. 24.—Activity in small 
structural jobs continues heavy but 
larger projects are being put over to 
1926. The old Parker House, Bos- 
ton, is being torn down to make way 
for a new hotel. Shape prices hold 
firm at 1.85¢ to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Heavy struc- 
tural shape business was placed with 
eastern mills, involving considerable 
tonnage for stocks for fabricating 
plants. The largest eastern mill now 
is operating full, others are at 80 
per cent. The minimum on _ plain 
material now appears 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, although a number of buyers 
were given an opportunity to cover 
for the remainder of the year at 
a lower cost. Most eastern makers 


quote the equivalent of 1.90¢e to 2.00c, 
base. 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Routine busi- 


ness for structural shape fabricators 


still constitutes the activity in this 
section. The formal award of the 
Liberty bridge is to take place this 


week, coming as indicated two weeks 
ago, to the Independent Bridge Co. 
Bids have been rejected on the Central 
police station here and new tenders 
are being asked. Structural shapes 
are quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, although 
the maximum figure is usually named 
on any new business that comes up. 

Buffalo, Nov. 24.—Structural  de- 
mand holds up well although the usual 
seasonal decline in building is re- 
ported. Fabricators are busy. The 
going price is 2.265c, Buffalo, with 
occasional reports that 2.165c, or 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, is quoted to larger 
users. 

Chicago, Nov. 24.—Recent _ struc- 
tural awards have not been heavy but 
are sufficient to insure 1925 building 
awards approximating, if not exceed- 
ing, 1923. Local fabricating shops 
have about 90 days’ business on their 
books. Specifications to the mills for 
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less 
New work coming 
in abundance but 
Fabricators are booked 
ahead 90 days in some sections, and a few mills 
specifications than they 


meet. Few 


in evidence quiries. 


can firm. 
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plain material exceed shipments, Plain 
material is firm at 2.10c, Chicago, with 
some speculation whether an advance 
will come prior to the first quarter. 
Cleveland, Nov. 24. —Decreasing in- 
ure and awards are being met by 


local structural fabricators. Small 
tonnage lots still are numerous and 
they aggregate a fair total. Plain 


material sales usually are small and 
are carrying 1.90c to 2.00c Pittsburgh 
quotations. 


SUP HUUULATAAEANN Hi 


Awards Competed: 


QUAN AENEAN ENAI 


Tons 
Awards this week.....................00 19,230 
Awards last week...............ccccsssse 25,189 
Awards two weeks ago................ 56,848 
Awards this week in 1924.......... 94,062 
Average weekly awards, Oct....... 38,175 


Average weekly awards, 1925....33,732 


GUANA NEOONNAA EAA AAAAA SASS 


TLUIOTTE 





ees 


CONTRACTS PLACED | 





Seamen’s Church in- 
Taylor-Fichter Steel 


2550 tons, hank for the 
stitute, New York, to 
Construction Co. 

2200 tons, American Railway Express terminal, 
Long Island City, N. Y., to the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. 

1600 tons, Erooklyn State hospital, Creedmore, 
L. L, to the Owego Bridge & Structural 
Co. 

1500 tons, loft, 15 West Forty-seventh street 
to the Hedden Iron Construction Co. This 
award was noted last week, but a different 
tonnage was reported. 

1400 tons, Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. 
building, Baltimore, to Belmont Iron Works. 

1400 tons, Packer apartment, 500 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, to the Taylor-Fichter Steel 
Construction Co. 

1400 tons, two viaducts for the Florida East 
Coast railroad, to the Virginia Bridge & 


Iron Co. 

1400 tons, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., 
Manila, P. I., to United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. and Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1200 tons. Bryant Park building, Forty-second 
street, New York, to the Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

1000 tons, county bridge for Harris county, 
Houston, Tex., to the American Bridge Co. 

900 tons, state prison, Wingdale, N. Y., to 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 

800 tons, office, 117 Liberty street, New York, 
previously noted as placed, went to the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. 

700 tons, bridge for the Reading Co., at Ft. 
Clinton, Pa., to the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

600 tons, Shupe Terminal Co., Port Newark, 
N. J., co an unnamed fabricator. 

585 tons, trusses and columns for Skinner 
building, Seattle, to Hofius Steel & Equip- 
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Prices on plain material are firmer but no ad- 
vances have been established as yet. 
to 1.90e to 2.00c 
most cities and on small lots the 
Fabricated prices show no change. 


large tonnages are moving and the 
past week was devoid of heavy awards or in- 


Equivalent 
quoted in 
maximum is 


Pittsburgh still is 


ment Co., Fifth Avenue Building Co., 
E Seattle, owner. 
500 tons, apartment for T. E. Rhodes, 66 East 


Seventy-ninth street, New York, 
Fichter Steel Construction Co. 
500 tons, additional catenary structure for IIli- 
nois Central railroad electrification work, 

Chicago, to Continental Bridge Co. 

400 tons, building for Sheffield Farm, Webster 
avenue and 165th street, New York, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 

300 tons, foundry addition for the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 


to Taylor- 





300 tons, building for Standard Oil Co. at 
Indianapolis, to Insley Mfg. Co. 
800 tons, plant at Belleville, N. J., to un- 


named fabricator. 
250 tons, addition to Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
plant, Boston, to New England Structural 


210 tons, Brighton telephone exchange building, 


Boston, to New England Structural Co. 

200 tons, railroad bridge for the Woodward 
Iron Co.. Woodward, Ala., to the American 
Bridge Co. 

175 tons, bakery, Elmira, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co. 

150 tons, including bins for the Westinghouse 


Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., and dust 
collecting systems for the Standard Sanitary 


Mfg. Co., New Brighton, to the W. N. 
Kratzer Co. 

150 tons, Y. W. C. A., Buffalo, to Kalman 
Steel Co. 

135 tons, armory, Westfield, N. J., to Belmont 
Iron Works. 

125 tons, machine shop, Elizabeth, N. J., to 


American Bridge Co. 

100 tons, angles for Atlantic, 
Co., Manila, P. L., 
Co. 


Gulf & Pacific 
to Pacific Coast Steel 


CONTRACTS PENDING 














4000 tons, Plant Department store addition, 
Newark, N. J.; bids asked. 
3000 tons, silk mill for the Viscos Corp., 


Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
2500 tons, hvtel, 
York; pending. 
2000 tons, new Parker house hotel, 
present building being torn down. 
2000 tons, bridgework for Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, bids in Nov. 30. 

2000 tons, 2%-story insurance center building, 
John street, New York; pending. 
1500 tons, Shrine temple, Oakland, Calif.; bids 

being received. 
1500 tons, office building, Seventeenth street, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids being taken. 


bids being taken. 
West Fifty-fourth street, New 


Boston ; 


1500 tons, Vantage Ferry a Vantage 
Ferry, Wash.; bids in Dec. 
1100 tons, girls ’ Catholic high fa nd Philadel- 


phia; McKenna & Little, general contractors. 
1000 tons, Thirteenth and Filbert Office build- 
ing, Philadelphia; long pending, expected to 
be revived early in 1926. 
850 tons, Atwater bridge, Milwaukee; pending. 
800 tons, Wilson building, Camden, N. J.; 
Roberts & Roller, general contractors. 


750 tons, addition to the Ward Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids being compiled in New 
York. 

650 tons, hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; pending. 



























600 tons, theater for Warner Brothers, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles; bids being received. 


550 tons, bank of Hawaii, Honolulu; bids being 
received. 

600 tons, building for the Old Dominion Dis- 
tilling Corp., Norfolk, Va.; bids asked. 

500 tons, Mason hotel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pend- 
ing. 


500 tons, Saint Clement school, Philadelphia ; 
pending. 

400 tons, Livingston apartment, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; pending. 


875 tons, Thirty-ninth street bridge for Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, 910 South Michi- 
gan boulevard, Chicago; Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co., 104 South Michigan boulevard, 
Chicago, low bidder. 

350 tons, public garage building for the Pitts- 
burgh Garage Co., Third and Fourth avenues, 
Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

800 tons, building for the Gilmore Drug Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids in. 

800 tons, building for the H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids in. 

800 tons, Central police station, Pittsburgh; 
first bids rejected—new bids being asked. 

250 tons, two bridges for the Atlantic Coast 
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line; bids asked. 

250 tons, Assumption academy, Worcester, 
Mass.; bids in. 

800 tons, crane runway, roofs, etc., Universal 


Co., New York; pending. 

200 tons, Piety street dock shed for port com- 
missioners of New Orleans; pending. 
175 tons, hotel, Page and Franklin streets, 

San Francisco; bids being received. 

125 tons, filling station, Standard Oil Co., 
Washington; Clinton & Russell, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York, architects. 

100 tons, Grover Cleveland high school, Seattle 
West Coast Construction Co. awarded gen- 
eral contract. 


100 tons, addition to the Ward Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids being compiled in New 
York. 


Several hundred tons, two public schools, Gar- 
den City, L. I.; pending. 
Tonnage unstated, Shelton hotel, Philadelphia; 


Barras Construction Co. general contractor. 
Tonnage unstated, Cooper hospital addition, 
Camden, N. J., pending. 


Tonnage unstated, West Jersey hospital addi- 
tion, Camden, N. J.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, dumping pier for city of 
Philadelphia; pending. 





Concrete Bars 


Market Spotty with Few 
Large Tonnages Moving— 
Mills Consider Raise 














districts, such as Boston, are enjoying fair activity but most 


G isin demand characterizes the concrete bar market. Some 


centers 


from stock are steady. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—November is 
shaping up exceptionally good in re- 
inforcing bars and may prove to b2 
the best November since 1919. For 
the season, an unusual volume of new 
work is coming out. Competition is 
sharp but the level of 2.60c, Chicago 
warehouse, for billet bars is firm. Rail 
steel bars are quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago. A large amount of work is 
being placed quietly. Warehouse 
stocks are good. Shipments are heavy. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Marked improve- 
ment in concrete bar sales is reported 
by leading dealers, and while indi- 
vidual jobs are mostly under 100 tons 
the week’s sales at Boston are known 
to have exceeded 2000 tons. The price 
is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Several con- 
crete bar projects still are pending 
which involve promising tonnages. 
Awards this week have all been small. 
The price still is 2.00c to 2.10c. 


Buffalo, Nov. 24.—Reinforcing bar 
inquiry includes one lot of 300 tons 
for a Buffalo school. There have been 
but few sales of bars. Sellers are 
understood to be considering an in- 
crease of $2 a ton on bars from mills, 
to 2.365c, Buffalo. Bars for citv de- 
livery by truck are quoted at 2.75c to 
2.85c. 


Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Dullness con- 
tinues in the local concrete bar mar- 
ket. Small inquiries continue nu- 
merous but large tonnage projects 
are lacking. New billet bars are 


firm at 2.19¢ to 2.25c Cleveland; and 
rail steel bars now are quoted 1.80c 
to 2.00c, 


mill. Bars from stock 


are finding diminishing buying. 
mostly of small tonnage projects. 
although Buffalo district mills contemplate $2 a ton advance. 


Inquiry consists 
Prices are firm but unchanged, 
Bars 
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continue 2.50c, Youngstown. 
J 
AUDELOUAUTAAUOAUA ELTA EAE YT ENSUE AA 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
PWGrGs CRIB: © WOE eos icaicsss cdhccescck 4,535 
PWOEGE TBE WOOK... ocuceicesssiticcsses 3,400 
Awards two weeks a@60............0 5,965 
Awards this week in 1924............ 5,615 
Average weekly awards, Oct...... 5,973 
Average weekly awards, 1925...... 6,141 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








1100 tons, addition to soldier’s field stadium, 
Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co.; John 
Griffiths & Son Co., 112 West Adams street, 
Chicago, general contractor. 

900 tons, Foster avenue sewer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

700 tons, Steif apartment, 170 Delaware street, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. McLennan Con- 
struction Co., 307 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, general contractor. 

825 tons, Bank of Italy building, 
Calif., to Truscon Steel Co. 


San Jose, 


200 tons. subway work, New York, to Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co.; T. A. Gillespie Co., 
general contractor. 


170 tons, substructure, Sterling& Welch: Sam- 
man office building, and Banater hall, Lor- 
ain street, all in Cleveland, to Rivet Grip 
Steel Co. 

150 tons, reservoir at Holland, Mich., to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

150 tons Hercules Cement Co. building, 
cules, Pa., 125 tons to Truscon Steel 
25 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, reconstruction John Evans apart- 
ment hotel, Evanston, Ill., to Kalman Steel 
Co. Victor C. Carlson, 686 Church street, 


Her- 
Co., 
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Evanston, owner and contractor. 

150 tons, Sears Roebuck building, Newark, 
N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

140 tons, hotel, Pacific Grove, Calif., to Gunn, 


Carle & Co. 

100 ton, church, Reno, Nev., to Truscon Steel 
Co. 

100 tons, building for Mangrum & Otter, 
San Francisco, to Steel Service Corp. 

100 tons, Lion Match Co. building, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., to Igoe Bros. 

100 tons, Loew threater, New York, to Trus- 


con Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








1200 tons, two school buildings for Chicago 
board of education; B-W Construction Co., 
720 Cass street, Chicago, general contractor. 

800 tons, National Grocery Co. warehouse, 
Jersey City, N. J.; pending. 

900 tons, Miami Athletic club, Miami, 
bids close Nov. 30. 

170 tons, 10-story apartment hotel for Albert 
O’Rourke & Co., 77 West Washington street, 
Chicago; pending. 

100 tons, Masonic temple building, Norwood, 
O., General contract to Ferro Concrete Con- 
struction Co. 

100 tons, Masonic building, Norwood, O., gen- 
eral contract to Ferro Concrete Construc 
tion Co. 

100 tons, Protestant Children’s home, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; bids close Nov. 27. 

Tonnage unstated, 16-story apartment hotel, 
Chicago, tor Philip M. Gordon, 750 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Plans by Guske 
& Foster, 750 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Tonnage unstated, Jewish People’s institute, 
Douglas Loulevard and St. Louis avenue, 
Chicago; plans by E. A. Grunsfeld Jr. and 
E. H. Klaber, 81 East Madison street. 

Tonnage «nstated, 5-story addition to Werner 
Bros. Fireproof Storage Co., 2815 Broadway, 
Chicago; Ralph Sollitt & Sons Construction 
Co., 5 North La Salle street, Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

Tonnage unstated, 4-story hospital addition for 
St. Ann’s hospital, 4900 Thomas street, Chi- 
cago; Herman J. Gaul, 228 East Superior 
street, Chicago, architect. 

Tonnage unstated, theater at West Twenty-fifth 
street and South Fifty-third avenue, Chicago; 
FE. P. Rupert, 6957 South Green avenue Chi- 
cago, architect. 


Fla. ; 





Iron Ore 














Market Quiet—Lake Shipments Draw- 
ing To Close 


Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Shipments of 
Lake Superior iron ore to lower lake 
ports are near completion for the year. 
Current sales are small and the mar- 
ket is quiet. The amount of ore 
consumed in October was nearly 600,- 
000 tons over that in September. The 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association 
gives the following details pertaining 
to consumption and amounts available. 





Tons 

Ore consumed in September 4.019.226 
Ore consumed in October ............ 4,609,389 
Increase in October .....cccccescesees 598.563 
Ore consumed in Oct., 1924 ....... » 2,497,792 
Ore at furnaces Nov. 1, 1925 33,541,569 
Ore on Lake Erie docks Nov. 1, 1925 7,656,229 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 

docks Nov. 1. 1925  ......cccsccccssee A 41.197.798 
Total, Bev, 3, 1GBR  cisnsichitesndion 41,536,089 





New York. Nov. 24.—Eastern fur- 
naces have bought over 250,000 tons 
of North African ore, some for spot 
shipment, but most for next year. 
Algerian low phosphorus ore which 
was 9 to 10 cents a unit f.o.b. cars, 
Atlantic ports now is 9.75 to 10 
cents. Further ore business is pend- 
ing. It is understood fully 150,000 
tons of Caucasian manganese ore has 
been purchased for first half ship- 
ment. 
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Rails, Cars 


Western Roads Active—Car 
Buying Fair—Locomotive In- 
quiry Good 





ment market. 


Santa Fe is expected to close on 2850 cars 


. CTIVITY of western railroads continues to feature the equip- 


immediately. Locomotive 
Line closing on 45 with Wabash 


tral for 25 additional and Missouri Pacific for 15. 


buying is better, Atlantic Coast 
inquiring for 25, New York Cen- 
Track acces- 


sory demand continues heavy, although not widespread. 
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Chicago, Nov. 24.—Most western 
railroads having placed their 1926 


rail business, it is apparent that the 
1926 rolling of rails in this district 
will approximate that of 1925 and 
the secondary buying movement in the 
spring will bring in enough tonnage 
to top 1925. At present, the roads 
are concentrating on fastenings. 

The leading interest booked 9000 
tons of rails, in three small lots, last 
week. It also took 4000 tons of angle 
bars and 1500 tons of tie plates. The 
Pere Marquette is understood to have 
placed a small rail order. Its inquiry 
was for 12.000 tons. The Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas is expected in the 
market shortly. The Burlington, Rock 
Island, Nickel Plate and Clover Leaf 
have not yet placed their rails. Wa- 
bash railroad closed on 20,000 tons of 
90 and 110-pound rails. 10.500 tons 
going to Illinois Steel Co.. 6500 tons 
to Inland Steel Co.. and 3000 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The Missouri 
Pacific, New York Central and Balti- 
more & Ohio still have big fastening 
inquiries pending. Last week’s book- 
ings of light rails were the heaviest 
in some months. 

The Santa Fe has withdrawn 150 
hopper coal cars from its inquiry, and 
may place today the 2850 cars still 
active. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul will place repairs to 770 gon- 
dolas. Since mid-September, 20.000 
freight cars have been placed. The 
Burlington and North Western are at 
work on car programs, while the rock 
Island, Illinois Central and Union Pa- 
cific, coverine the Southern Pacific 
and Pacific Express, are expected to 
be market factors early in 1926. 

The Inland Steel Co. has completed 
the delivery of four boatloads of nails 
to the Great Northern railroad at 
Duluth. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Increased activity 
has taken place in rail buying at 
Boston althouch the 1926 commit- 
ments still hold off. A Massachusetts 
street railway svstem placed an order 
for $10.000 worth of frog and switch 
material. The Grand Trunk is out 
for 7000 tons and the Boston & 
Maine for 15,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh. Nov. 24.—Small orders 
for light rails continue. Some mak- 
ers still quote around $36 per gross 
ton; others as high as $37 and $38. 
It is understood that the Baltimore 
& Ohio has purchased against its 
17.000-ton tie plate inquiry and is dis- 
tributing orders. New York Central 
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and other railroads are negotiating 
for track fastenings. The price on 
standard spikes is 2.80c; small spikes 
apparently have stiffened and prices 
below 3.00c have disappeared. The 
tie plate price is unchanged at 2.35c 
minimum, and track bolts continue to 
be quoted at 3.90c to 4.25c. 

New York, Nov. 24.—Two or three 
substantial inquiries for cars are in- 
cluded in the week’s railroad activities. 
The Reading seeking 1000 and New 
York Central 5000 additional. A fea- 
ture of the railroad equipment mar- 
ket is substantial buying of locomo- 
tives. The Atlantic Coast Line closed 
on 45 locomotives to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and the Andes 
Copper Mining Co. on 10 industrial 
locomotives to the Westinghouse Elec- 






Other orders 
include four for the Tennessee Central 
railroad, to American Locomotive Co., 
and five for the Central of Georgia, 


tric International Co. 


awarded the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Missouri Pacific contemplates 
building 15 switch engines in its own 
shops. The Wabash is inquiring for 
25 switch engines and the New York 
Central system for 25 additional. 

Heavy track accessories demand is 
noted. Both the Pennsylvania and 
Reading roads are inquiring for first 
quarter track bolts, spikes and other 
products. 





ORDERS PLACED 








Erie railroad, six combination cars, to the 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Electric Gas Co., Chicago, 15 tank cars, to 


General American Tank Car Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 2 baggage and mail cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co. 
Edinsburg Coal Co., 500 mine cars, to Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. 
Erie railroad, 68 coaches, to Standard Steel 


Car Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, repairs to 770 
gondolas; pending. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
booses; pending. 

New York Central, 500 hopper cars and 120 
passenger cars; bids asked. 

Paulista railway, 150 flat cars; pending. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 1000 gondolas; pend- 
ing. 





ORDERS PENDING 














25 ca- 





Wire 


Possible Advance and Change in 
Differential 
ness Steady 


Considered — Busi- 





in the West, while a rumor is out that the former $5 dif- 


A DVANCE on wire and wire products for first quarter is hinted 


ferential between wire and nails may be established is heard 


in the East. 
at the old figure. 


Yet some mills have been selling for first quarter 
Buying is steady but inventory conservatism is 


holding back large tonnages until the end of the year. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1356 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Rumors_ are 
current of a possible $2 advance in 
wire and wire products beginning with 
first quarter, but presumably large 
users would have opportunity to cover 
at present levels. For the season, 
current business is encouraging. Mills 
are operating an average of 70 per 
cent and stock of common products 
are not heavy. Present quotations are 
2.55¢, Chicago or western mill, for 
plain wire and 2.70c for wire nails. 


New York, Nov. 24.—The Texas Co. 
has placed heavy tonnages of wire 
nails and wire products for next year. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
has bought heavy quantities of wire 
nails also for 1926 delivery. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Wire prod- 
ucts orders are coming in piecemeal 
as material is needed by jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

A backlog of busines sis being 
dammed up. however, for release in 
January. There is still talk of price 


advances with a possibility of the res- 
toration of the $5 spread between 
nails and wire, the present basis of 
2.50¢c to 2.65c. Giving only $3 mar- 
gin. Some mills, however, have been 
taking first quarter contracts at the 
old price basis. Operations average 
60 to 65 per cent. 


Sheet Mill Started 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 24—The 
new sheet mill of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. has been com- 
pleted, and President Crawford an- 
nounced Monday that three of the 
mill units, with 3120 tons monthly 
output, began operating today. The 
other units are expected to be started 
within a few weeks. The plant cost 
about $2,000,000. Local consumers 
have placed orders for sheets, and 
Birmingham interests believe new in- 
aonnegaae will be induced to locate 
ere. 
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Nonferrous Metals 





Electro 
delivered delivered 


Except on 


Spot 
Casting Straits Lead 
refinery Tin, N. Y. New York 


Cents per pound 


Ds) 
Lake 


Nov. 18 14.62% 14.75 13.95 63.75 9.77% 
Nov. 19 14.50 14.62% 13.90 63.50 9.77% 
Nov. 20 14.50 14.62% 13.85 63.62% 9.75 
Nov. 23 14.45 14.60 13.75 63.50 9.75 
Nov. 24 14.87% 14.50 13.75 62.50 9.75 





EW YORK, Nov. 24.—Buying 
N of nonferrous metals has been 

‘ light the past week and prices 

have sagged on most kinds, 
with zinc and nickel exceptions, Ship- 
ments on old orders continue large 
and stocks are small in all hands, but 
European business is lagging and it 
is the prospect of larger stocks here 
on that account that causes some easi- 
ness. 

Rolled products—Business of the 
rolling mills continues large in all 
metals, with emphasis on copper 
sheets. Buying has been a little 
quiet in the past week or so, as users 
are well covered for some weeks 
ahead and do not care to venture far- 
ther with ingot metals easy. Speci- 
fications against contracts are large 
and mills are shipping a greater ton- 
nage than in a long time. Copper 
wire is in a comparatively slack 
market. 

Zinc—The coating metal has recov- 
ered much of its loss of a week ago, 
present strength being due more to 
the difficulty of finding metal for 
shipment this year than to largeness 
of new demand. Strength in the Lon- 
don market also has been a factor, 
though the price level there still is 
low for export buying here. Prices 
in the accompanying table are for 
shipment of prime western this month. 
Prompt shipment on some days has 
commanded 5 to 10 points higher, 
while December generally has been 5 
points and January 10 points less. 
Some business has been done on the 
latter. 

Copper—The foreign market has 
been weak lately, so with the crisis 
in France it was easy for the prices 
abroad to sink farther. Here the 
market has been depressed by foreign 
news because users knew that despite 
their own big business, the producers 
were in need of export buying and 
in its absence the users could wait for 
cheaper metal. With large domestic 
consumption apparently assured for at 
least several months, and new sup- 
plies plentiful, the key to the price 
situation is the course of the foreign 
market. 

Tin—Buying of this metal has been 
moderate lately, with the need most- 
ly for spot and nearby. As shipments 
have been large from the Orient, it 
appears supplies will be plentiful in 
the new year, and consequently fu- 
tures are not as high as nearer posi- 
tions. Opening of books on tin plate 
for next quarter has not had visible 


effect on the tin market. Prices have 
fluctuated narrowly of late, with a 
little emphasis on easiness, and this 
condition is natural on account of the 
highness of prices. 

Aluminum—Buying of aluminum 
has been moderate lately but ship- 
ments and_ specifications continue 
large, and prices are steady. A little 
more foreign metal appears available 
for the near future than the rate of 
the past year. Remelted and scrap 
still are firm. 

Nickel—Contract prices are 2 cents 
higher for 1926, but a little under 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
High brass 19.62% 
Copper, Bot relded  cccesecscccsssoccsossessece 23.25 
) Ll ae. RE 12. 


00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c¢ more) 13.50 to 14.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 









































gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 24.25 
Copper 25.25 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 2%- 
inch) 17.87% 
Naval brass 20.12% 
WIRE 
Copper 16.37% to 16.6214 
High brass 20.00 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per peund 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York 9.00 
Chicago 9.75 
Cleveland 8.75 to 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 7.00 
Chicago 8.50 
RP UMIII +" crashnns. snsredestannannechaniicbionnits 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
ROE CA OIK: . cttnipsorcanescatiaaldbconeaninean 5.25 
Cleveland 4.75 te 5.00 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


























DOG WONT: seckevenecncncduteasinnacistnkeenntsts 11.75 
Chicago 12.00 
Cleveland 11.25 to 11.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
||. aaa eee 8.25 
Cleveland «. 8.50to 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CIOS. cncncccudirsicbbbasdemndebictsens 7.25 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York om whde 9.75 
Chicago 10.75 
Cleveland 9.50 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland  .....scsccsseersersee 15.00 to 16.00 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland .... 19.00 to 20.00 
Clippings, Cleveland  .........scssccsesoes 22.00 to 22.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12. ....... - 25.00 to 25.50 
Brass ingot 86-5-5-5  .....sccccsesseeeeee 12.25 to 12.50 
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Metals in Light Demand and Prices Sag 


Large—European Situation Aids 


— = 


Zinc and Nickel—Shipments 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
Lead 


East Zine 98-99% Spot Inyot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


9.60 8.47% 28.00 19.75 84.00 
9.50 8.57% 28.00 19.75 34.00 
9.50 8.65 28.00 19.75 34.00 
9.50 8.70 28.00 20.00 84.00 
9.50 8.80 28.00 20.00 84.00 


spot prices of the above table. Con- 
tract prices apply only to large lots. 





Coke By-Products 





Markets Less Active, but Undertone 
Is Strong 


New York, Nov. 24.—Although a 
strong undertone prevails, distillates 
are unchanged. Pure and 90 per 
cent benzol continue on the same 
level at 24 cents a gallon in tanks 
and 29 cents in drums. Tuluol is 
quoted 30 cents a gallon in tanks and 
35 cents in drums, with a further ad- 
vance likely in the near future. Sol- 
vent naphtha is holding at 28 cents, 
works, in tanks and 83 cents in drums, 
and xylol at 29 cents in tanks, and 34 
cents in drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia is steady at 
$2.80 to $2.85 delivered, for domestic 


Coke Oven By-Products 











Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contract 
a es Eee ae 
Toluol a. —:nieseuabebeesees 
Solvent naphtha .........cccccssssesees 0.28 (nominal) 
Commercial Xylol wre 0.29 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
IIE ssnthccsinotecs 0.054% to 0.0644 0.06 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 
EIA scacicibeciaite 0.06% to 0.07144 0.07 to 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphae of ammonia ............. $2.8214 





account and $2.70 port, for material 
in double bags for export. Current 
demand is slack, the bulk of produc- 
tion going into back contracts. For- 
eign demand has been particularly 
dull, and for a considerable time. 

Naphthalene is experiencing a sea- 
sonal lull, with prices for nearby 
shipment holding at 5% to 6% cents 
for flakes and 6% to 7% cents for 
balls. On material for delivery next 
year the market is about %-cent 
higher. Phenol is listless at around 
22 cents, works. 


Two continuous type annealing fur- 
maces now are in operation at the 
Leechburg, Pa., plant of the West 
Leechburg Steel Co. The 60 x 120- 
foot extension to the company’s 16- 
inch hot strip mill building will be 
ready for occupancy in December. 
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Coast Steel 


Market Sectioni 


Is Cheaper 


Lower Water Rate and Increase in Base Price 
Leaves Net Reduction 


By Air Mail 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21.—Of 
S primary importance this week in 

the coast iron and steel markets 
was the reduction put into effect by 
members of the steamship conference 
of $3 a ton on tubular goods and $2a 
ton on plates and shapes. Prior to this 
several non-conference members had 
been quoting thése rates and the re- 
duction was made that steel com- 
panies using conference lines might 
be relieved of absorbing the difference. 


Formerly the c.if. price on plates 
and shapes was 2.25¢c and 2.30c re- 
spectively. The present c.if. price 


is 2.15¢ on plates and 2.20c on shapes. 
Most steel companies immediately 
raised their base price $1 a ton and 
are quoting 2.20c and 2.25c¢ c.if. on 
plates and shapes respectively. It 
must be understood that the lower 
c.i.f. price is due entirely to a water 
freight reduction and not to weak- 
ness in the base price of steel, for 
most companies are really getting 
$1 a ton more. Plates have been the 
most active but it has been a rather 
quiet week. Buying on the coast con- 
tinues to involve tonnages for imme- 
diate consumption only and little or 
no speculative buying is noted. 
Pig Iron and Coke 

Dealers in pig iron and coke report 
a quiet week with orders being con- 
fined to small lots. No large in- 
quiries are up for figures. Prices re- 
main unchanged from last week. 


PULL ULE LOL Cee LUCE eee CP 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


San Francisco....$27.00 to 28.00 
San Francisco 27.00 to 28.00 
ws 27.00 to 28.00 
. 27.50 to 28.50 
27.50 to 28.50 


Columbia basic, 
No, 2 Columbia, 
No, 2 Columbia, Los Angeles 
Ne. 2 Columbia, Portland ... 
No. 2 Columbia, Seattle  ..........000+ 






PIE | 5 scncisnisctbincinttenisccetptenmewvinetinhile 24.50 to 25.00 

*Indian iron ...... 24.00 

| Rae . 25.00 to 25.50 

*English (2.75-3.75 sil.) .. 26.50 to 27.00 

FEE Ubdcidaqastciabegnabapeacbeisebadneedsuaes 25.50 to 26.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 

Bonen HUAUOAGTHUENAT EEL EALE 











Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Little improvement is seen in de- 
mand for merchant bars and local 
mills continue to quote 2.40c to 2.50c 
f.o.b. cars San Francisco as compared 
with a 2.35c¢ c.if. price being named 
by eastern producers. Foreign bars 
are quoted at 1.85c to 1.90c c.if. duty 
paid with rumors of 1.80c having been 
named. Concrete bar awards this 
week aggregated over 1200 tons, the 
largest calling for 325 tons for the 
Bank of Italy in San Jose, Calif. One 
distributor reports booking over 1000 
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tons during the week, mostly small 
lots from 10 to 50 tons. Included 
among pending business is 250 tons 
for the Vantage Ferry bridge in 
Washington, bids on which will be 
opened Dec. 1. 

Plate fabricators are pleased over 
the prospects as business pending ex- 
ceeds 11,000 tons. New inquiries 
will be opened Nov. 23 and a pipe 
line at Chelan, Wash., calling for 
10,000 feet of heavy pipe for a head 
of 284 feet. Awards totaled over 
700 tons, the largest calling for 300 
tons for tanks for the California 
Petroleum Corp., of San Francisco, 
placed with the Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. Prices are now firm at 2.15c¢ 
c.if. as a minimum but most com- 
panies have advanced $1 a ton and 
are quoting 2.20c c.i.f. 

While fabricators of plain shapes 
are busy figuring on work calling for 
well over 16,000 tons, awards placed 
during the week involved only lots 


Northwest 


EATTLE, Nov. 18.—Buying of 
S iron and steel products is marked 

by small tonnages with a firm 
tone to the market. 

Reduction of iron and steel freights 
by water from Atlantic and Gulf to 
North Pacific ports from 40 cents 
to 30 cents per 100 pounds this week 
was the feature of the situation on 
this coast. Whether this action of 
the conference lines will affect the 
price of iron and steel products here 
is open to question. As far as known 
no manufacturers have cut their 
prices to correspond with the new 
water rates. 

Iron and steel have been moving 
on a 40-cent rate from Atlantic and 
Gulf for more than a year. How- 
ever, in recent months demand for 
lumber has attracted many tramp 
steamers into the intercoastal route 
and these vessels have been willing to 
cut conference rates on westbound 
cargo. As a matter of fact it is not 
believed the present reduction will 
affect the situation materially as it is 
evidently only official recognition by 
conference lines of a condition that 
has existed for some time. 

The new tariff also covers iron and 
steel, including cast iron pipe, from 
Gulf ports to the North Pacific, which 
were 40 cents and are now moving 
at 30 cents. 


The market is unchanged. There 






a ae 


A eee 


of less than 100 tons. Prices on do- 
mestic material are firm at 2.20c 
c.if. coast ports as a minimum with 
larger producers quoting 2.25¢ as a 
minimum. Some foreign material 
is arriving and the present quotation 
is 1.65c to 1.75c base, c.if. duty paid. 


Other Finished Material 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
1,500,000 tie plates, 3700 kegs of track 
bolts and 29,000 kegs of track spikes 
with various producers. The North- 
western Pacific, San Francisco, is ask- 
ing for prices on 400 kegs of track 
spikes. 

Awards of cast iron pipe involved 
only two projects this week and 
included 190 tons for Santa Ana, 
Calif., and 100 tons for Antioch, 
Calif. Pending tonnages aggregate 
over 3900 tons, new inquiries of the 
week calling for 1780 tons for Los 
Angeles and 200 tons for San Diego. 
Prices continue unchanged at around 
$50 a ton, base delivered. 

Activity in sheets and wire has 
been confined to the usual run of 
small lots and little of importance 
has developed. The Standard Oil 
Co. has an inquiry out for 175,000 
base boxes of tin plate. 


Buys Little 


is little interest in these items as the 
plants are well stocked. Some price 
cutting has been reported and buyers 
are holding back in making commit- 
ments for first quarter delivery. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The local mill is maintaining its 
level of 2.35¢c. Specifications are fairly 
good although the jobbing trade is 
buying sparingly. Local jobbers are 
working on a basis of 3.25c. At 
Portland foreign competition is keener 
and bars are still quoted there at 
about 2.85c. The largest job pending 
involves 175 tons for the Vantage 
Ferry bridge for which the state will 
open bids Dec. 1. 

Plates and shapes are holding their 
own at 2.30c and 2.35¢ respectively al- 
though for large contracts and desir- 
able tonnages 2.25c and 2.30c might 
be done. Bids for the Auburn, Wash., 
pipe line job, involving 380 tons of 
steel, are under consideration. Lower 
tenders for wood pipe were received. 
The entire improvement is estimated 
to cost $125,000. Nov. 23, bids will 
be opened for a reconstruction job 
on the Cedar river, a part of Seattle’s 
water system.» This job involves 8329 
lineal feet of 54 and 48-inch lockbar 
steel pipe. Everett, Wash., will open 
bids Dec. 1 for steel pipe involving 
about 635 tons. Albina Marine Iron 
Works, Portland, has been awarded 
the contract for constructing two steel 
barges for the government on a bid 
of $24,484 each. Each barge will re- 
quire 170 tons of steel. 

Local jobbers report trade rather 
quiet. Sheets are in better demand 
than other items but all sales are in 
small tonnages for spot needs. Im- 
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in Plate Mills Are Organized 


Ninety-Five Per Cent of South Wales Manufacturers Reported in Selling Syndicate, 


Effective Jan. 


4—Japan Places 30,000 Boxes—French Com- 


petition Depressing German Market 


European Headquarters, 
IrRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Nov. 24.—(By Radio)—About 95 per cent 
of the manufacturers of tin plate in South Wales 
have organized a selling combine, it is reported, ef- 

fective Jan. 4. Japan has just contracted for 30,000 


boxes of tin plate. 


British steel prices are weak. Some good orders have 
been received during the week from South America. 
British pig iron exports are improving, Middlesbrough 


South America; 


furnaces meeting continental competition. 
tinue to be received from several American melters. 


Inquiries con- 


Depressing conditions in the German markets are re- 
ported in dispatches from Berlin. 
bars have been taken for shipment to Japan, India and 
some orders for rails also are noted. 


A few orders for steel 


French competition is reported to be much more severe, 


and the French export business is active. 
market has improved. A Belgian firm has obtained an or- 
der for 2500 tons of rails for shipment to Rumania. 


The Belgian 


British Outlook in Steel Is Decidedly Better 


Service)—A more confident tone 

is noticeable in British pig iron, 

and although the steel industry 
continues depressed, continental com- 
petition in Great Britain has _ sub- 
sided to some extent, and the general 
outlook is more hopeful. There is less 
hand-to-mouth buying and more in- 
clination to take care of future needs. 
A number of contracts for colonial 


| Pasa Nov. 18.—(European Staff 


engineering undertakings recently 
have been received. These include 
large mooring masts and_ airship 


sheds for India, six 72-ton tank en- 
gines for the Uganda _ railroads, 
bridge work for South American, In- 
dian and Rhodesian railways, 21 steel 
cars for the South Indian railroads 
and the extension of a pier in Nigeria. 

Recent American orders for Brit- 
ish pig iron did much to ease the 





Sterling $4.85 











situation and stocks have decreased 
considerably in several _ districts. 
However, these export sales were at 
unremunerative prices and quota- 
tions are still on a low level, although 
fewer concessions are granted to buy- 
ers. A number of blast furnace stacks 
have been, or are about to be blown 
in. Export trade with the continent 
is at a low ebb, due to financial con- 
ditions, while French pig iron finds 
its way to Scotland. Continental pig 
iron prices are governed by the 
French, owing to the recent slump 
of the French franc, and foundry pig 
iron 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon is sold 
at £3 ($14.55), f. o. b. Antwerp. 


This compares with the British f. o. b. 
price of £3 3s 6d ($15.10). Swedish 
pig iron is offered in France at 130 
kroner ($34.80), delivered Rouen. 
British steel is exported in bridge 
and constructional work, India being 
a fairly good customer for the time 
being, one order being for 220 steel 
cars. However, French merchant bars 
have been sold to that market in com- 
petition with Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. Both these countries are keenly 
feeling the effects of the depreciation 
of the French franc. It is reported 
from Paris that two-thirds of the 
orders for semifinished products are 
for export. Blooms are sold at £4 
2s 6d $20) and billets at £4 8s 6d 
($21.50). Bars are offered at £5 5s 
($25.50) in competition with Ger- 
many. Continental competition in the 
(Concluded on Page 1375) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and 

Dollars at Rates of ° i - Luxemburg 
x ome etric one etric ons 
Exchange, November 23 Ports Channe' Ports Channel Ports 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port vty Dispatch—By Cable 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 








PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs £3d 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... A06-08 - : = _ 365 Bat.2t 315 $16.98 3 19 0 *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
SES Daa. dé ceeds e Cha EN tageten sys .76 8 385 6 325 5.04 3 RIV . 
SeMOMMMMNNES tsk nea texcs cA irsteGune’ 1867 3170¢ 14.05 365 14.21 31S 16:98 Sg rer SO Bertetiee 
Hematite. Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.07. 3 146 18.67 ee me 19.40 4 00 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 13s Od 
G8 i AE caine oe eSUE HK $26.68 5100 $20.24 525 $20.97 465 $26.68 5100 (8515) f. 0 b. Ferromanga- 
UBB S co hatha bddns epi wnwess sckee 44.86 9 50 26.76 695 27.51 610 29.10 6 00 nese £15 Ss Od ($73.96) 
f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL 
ese NM a sara, savin. hvsendavies $35.16 7 50 $28.49 740 $28.86 60 srr 61090: SHER OWMhab. 
MRFCRANG UIE ics 040 Voig Pusicins scene eed 1.57¢c 7 50 1,13c 640 1.15¢ 560 1.17¢ 5 60 The equivalent prices in 
Structural 40 ey fia saniodnesses ss oe § 7 S oe oan Bis 320 icone : 7 : American currency are in dollars 
Pi . ship, bridge and tank............. c 2 c .23¢ 38c 6 § ° 2 
Troreaady «0 gm a aR 2.22c 10 50 2ise baa! FASE 1.690. . Ldse 12 Be Se PERT RE ten, soba 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3.60c 16 12 6 3°U4e 1,725 4.56c 2,225 3.69c 16 15 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
|e ay and bene Dh ug anig e's wae boc 0 6% les - ae ” 2° a oa a aan :-o id rs steel is quoted in cents per 
lai ee ee T ey eee c .76¢ .74¢ 5 .60c ; “ 
Galvanised wire, ES gate : 3.03c 14 00 2:20c 1,250 2.26¢ 1,100 1.98 9 00 Pound and tin plate in dollars 
Witt GSU6, CRUG... os fess 5 sc ats cee See 3.14c 14 10 0 1.76c 1,000 1.75¢ 855 2.20c 10 00 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, ‘on bon 108 pounds.......... $ 4.85 eres gee Sos” deen eee $ 6.55 1 70 for basic open-hearth steel: 
Renten French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
aria h gan pee ; epeence ae sa ; 345(2) $14.88 330 $19.55 re ene ee. tee 
dry N ron, con - : 3 5 3 55 85 
foun st <a hompceeias 15,76: .3°+5-0 13.42 345(1) 14.43 320 $20.24 88 bessemer steel. 
Furnace coke. ........ee0+. 3.03 0126 5.56 143 5.64 125 5.52 24 
pT Se ae, oo ey 26.68 5100 17.12 440 20.97 465 27.37 119 
Standard rails 1.73c 8 00 1.00c 565 1.18c 575 1.48c 142 
Merchant bars........ A A Ee EN Fe 1.62c 7100 1.00c 545 1.20c 585 1.36c 130 
MOONEE sinc ween se cdventenssee eeeves 1.49¢ 6150 1.00c 520 1.15¢ 560 1.38¢ 132 
Plates, ship, ee BGO COOKE. ih 6605 0 cedars 1.60c 7 76 1.20c 680 1.37c 670 1.50c 144 
Sheets, black, 24 pegs Ot einaa wea eae Oe ee 2 9 ° tos gt i ts $: ER te 
» gal 4 » corrugate .60c 2 .99e » .6le 25 .65¢ 
swap ngs ecpetaalaodvint sat 2°38e 11 00 167 950 «'1.?4e «== 850—~—S«: Se 150 
Bands and Strips.........ceceeeesecvens 2.22¢ 10 50 1.29¢ 735 1.49¢ 725 1.64c 157 
« 
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NE of the best indications of the demand 
QO for machine tools is the high prices ob- 

tained at the auction at the Midwest En- 
gine Co., Indianapolis, last week. Prices paid for 
some of the machines represented two-thirds of 
present prices of the same tools. 
dealers in used equipment did not figure in the 
Part of the equip- 


buying as heavily as usual. 


New York, Nov. 24.—Although de- 
void of large lists, machine tool buy- 
ing continues fairly brisk. Action by 
several New England railroads includ- 
ing New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Boston & Maine, Boston & Al- 
bany and Maine Central, is awaiting 
approval of budgets. It is likely no 
action will come on these lists before 
late December. Current orders in- 
clude two milling machines for the 
Bloomfield, N. J., plant of General 
Electric Co., and one for the Plain- 
field, N. J., plant of International 
Motors Co. Both orders went to a 
Cincinnati builder. Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Co. has closed on a 1100- 
pound steam hammer for its DeKalb 
avenue shops and Missouri-Pacific on 
a similar tool. These machines, along 
with a 24-inch crank slotter for Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, went to Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. Maine Central has 
purchased a tube cutting machine. One 
of the larrer orders is that of a hich 
school in Paterson, N. J., for a radial 
drill, shaper, lathe, and grinder with 
one seller, two lathes with another and 
three lathes and a grinder with still 
another. Considerable woodworking 
machinery also was placed. the great 
bulk goine to one seller. In the way 
of inquiries, Argus Radio Corp., New 
York, will buy a high speed riveting 
hammer and a heavy duty shaper. 
Crane buving is the slowest for many 
weeks, this apnlying to overhead as 
well as locomotive cranes. 

Boston, Nov. 24.—Improved activity 
is reported in the New England ma- 
chine tool market. The district has 
lagged behind other parts of the coun- 
try in its local buying, but now is 
starting to catch up. It is encourag- 
ing that many sales represent the tex- 
tile industrv which for months has 
shown but little activity. Textile ma- 
chine makers have been buying 
more generously than in several weeks. 
Tool manufacturers continue to re- 
ceive a large volume of orders, and 
many departments are overating on 
overtime schedules. Used tool sales 
have been subdued by overstocking. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Equipment 
sellers report the usual “end of the 
year” quietness is on, excent for oc- 
easional sales of machine tools. After 
that date some sales will be made 
on invoices dated Jan. 2, 1926, others 
holding off until after the holidays. 
Meantime, a few straggling sales 
are noted of smaller types of equip- 
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Machinery 


Motor Car Co. 


several 
As a result 


still further. 


ment such as grinders and small 
lathes. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. continues to purchase against re- 
cent lists. R. D. Nuttall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is expected to buy a horizontal 
boring mill, two drill presses and 
special machines. J. F. Gauchn, War- 
ren, Pa., is in the market for a 
cylinder boring machine and _ lathe. 
Many telephone inquiries are coming 
out now simply for estimating pur- 
poses covering 1926 improvements. 
Crane sales are few with details with- 
held on a number of new inquiries. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—Machine tool 
business here is quiet, but a number 
of large inquiries are expected to 
develop into orders before the year 
ends. Large orders have been scarce 
in this market the past month. How- 
ever, individual sales have been heavy 
and the November averare will com- 
pare favorably with previous months. 








CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











10-ton and 5-ton electric cranes for Heintz 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to Alfred Box & Co. 

Single awards include: 75-ton electric crane 
for Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, to Whiting Corp.; 20-ton 
crane for Realty Development Corp., 111 
Broadway, for Jackman hydroelectric devel- 
opment, Hillsboro, N. H., to Alfred Box & 
Co., through Baughman Engineers, Boston; 
10-ton electric crane for Colonia] Slate Co., 
Wind Gap, Pa., to Alfred Box & Co.; 10-ton 
crane for American Fabricated Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, to Alfred Box & Co.: 7%-ton 
handpower crane for American Spira] Pipe 
Co., Chicago, to Alfred Box & Co.: 5-ton 
handpower crane for Gulf Sfates Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Texas. to Alfred Box & Co.: 
5-ton overhead traveling crane for South 
San Joquin Irrigation district, Manteca, 
Calif., to Cyclops lron Works; 5-ton crane 
for International Petroleum Co., Toronto, 
Ont., to Alfred Box & Co.; 3-ton handpower 
crane for Cliffside Iron Works, Cliffside, 
N. J., to Alfred Box & Co.; 2-ton crane for 
Crescent Ice Co., Philadelphia. to Alfred Box 
& Co.; 2-ton crane for Clifton Ice Co., 
Philadelphia, to Alfred Box & Co.; 1-ton 
transfer crane for Samvel J. Creswell Iron 
Co., Philadelphia, to Alfred Box & Co. 


Locomotive cranes for Wiggins Terminals, 
Inc., Charlestown, P. O. Boston, Mass. 
Single inquiries include: 15-ton overhead elec- 
tric crane for U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Scottdale, Pa.; 5-ton hammer- 
head electric crane for Port of Port Angeles, 
Wash., bids opened Dec. 9: overhead electric 
crane for proposed stainless steel plant of 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 








Tool Auction Develops High Prices—Buy- 
ing of Equipment Remains in Steady Vol- 
ume—Crane Market More Active 


ment went directly to consumers. 







Several mill- 
ing machines were purchased by the Chrysler 


Higher prices recently announced 
apparently have had little effect on sales. In 
instances customers who failed to take 
action on former quotations, are placing orders 
at the new levels. 


Deliveries are being delayed 


The Cincinnati board of education will 
be in the market shortly for a list 
of manual training equipment for the 
new Western Hills high school. G. A. 
Gray Co., has moved into its new 
plant in Evanston and will sell its 
old structure. 

Chicago, Nov. 24.—Advancing prices 
and further delivery delays describe 
the machinery market here. Nash 
Motors Co. has placed a number of 
manufacturing drills for its Milwau- 
kee plant. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. is inquiring for a slotter, a wheel 
press and. seven drills. J. ‘ 
Krause Supply Co., Rockford, IIl., is 
inquiring for a 2-inch and 6-inch heavy 
duty pipe machine. Chicago machinery 
dealers were heavy buyers at the sale 
of Midwest Engine Co. equipment at 
Indianapolis. The high prices bid 
for this equipment reflect the strong 
feeling in this market. A 3%-foot 
radia] drill, 6 years old, brought $1500, 
compared with the present quotation 
of $2250. Two 6-year old horizontal 
boring mills were knocked down for 
$2550 each. or $1300 under the new 
price. A No. 5 milling machine went 
for $3650, a 4-foot radial drill for 
$2650 and a 26-inch turret lathe for 
$2400. 

Cleveland, Nov. 24.—Sales continue 
good although inquiries are more 
scarce. Price advances are in effect 
on some lines of equipment, neverthe- 
less, old inquiries are being turned 
into sales at the new levels. Eaton 
Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, has 
closed on additional equipment, one or- 
der for about 100 machines consist- 
ing largely of multiple-spindle sensi- 
tive drills. going to a local dealer. 
With considerable used equipment al- 
ready purchased, this company’s needs 
are believed satisfied. March 15 de- 
liveries now are quoted on grinders 
and milling machines. Wadsworth 
Salt Co.. Wadsworth, O.. is in the 
market for a milling machine, lathe, 
planer and other equipment for a ma- 
chine shop. Snyder Sales Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., wants a drill press and 
automatic machine. 


In a recently published report of 
the first meeting of the New Eng- 
land shippers advisory board held 
at Hartford, Conn., the statement 
was made that southern New Eng- 
land is the most intensive manu- 
facturing area in the world. Over 
400 attended the board meeting. 
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Steel Plate Fabrication 


Gains in October 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Production 
of fabricated stee] plate in October 
totaled 27,558 tons compared with 23,- 
985 tons in September, according to 
returns to the department of com- 
merce from 36 companies. The larg- 
est individual gain was recorded in 
blast furnace plates, this increasing 
from 427 to 2500 tons in the Septem- 


ber-October period. Further com- 
parisons follow: 

Stack. 

Oil and mis- 

storage Gas Blast cellan- 

Total tanks holders furnaces eous 





19238 538,156 296,128 43,876 9,730 141,258 
1924 $12,716 122,860 48,747 12,426 108,836 
Oct. 23,749 7,758 1,660 2,252 10,087 
Total 
{10 mos.) 229,897 84,1386 $2,648 9,600 89,311 
Nov. 84,1568 12,787 1,876 304 9,647 
49,559 26,445 9,228 2,697 9,088 
1925— 
Jan. 27.064 4,314 6,529 4,495 9,276 
Feb. 20.805 3,321 4,059 289 87,763 
March 22,502 2,908 8,635 651 8.158 
April 22.421 6,547 1,460 682 9,861 
May 27,684 8,508 2,118 404 10,141 
June 84,402 16,327 2,192 873 11,849 
July 29367 6,881 2,254 602 14,159 
Aug. 26.210 7,500 8,671 1,240 11.226 
Sept.** 23.985 8.458 1,510 427 11,500 
Oct.* 27,558 8,076 1,432 2,500 12,621 
Total 
{10 mos.) 261,988 72,385 28,860 «11,663 106,144 
*Data for one company. estimated. 
**Revised. 


Auto Output in October 
Makes High Record 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Production 
of passenger cars in the United States 
and Canada in October reached the 
highest figures in the history of the 
automobile industry, according to the 
monthly figures reported to the de- 
partment of commerce. The aggregate 
number of cars turned out by the 
plants was 406,569, of which 392,648 
were made in this country and 13,921 
were produced in Canadian assembly 
and production plants of American 
makers. The best previous month 
was in April this year when 391,302 
passenger cars and trucks were made 
in this country and Canada. Truck 
production in October was 45,823 
against the peak for all time of 60,- 
368 in September and 32,475 in Oc- 
tober 1924. The following table shows 
the output in this country and Canada 
by months: 

Passenger Cars 





1922 1923 1924 1925 

Total Total Total Total 
o_o: 84.189 228,860 293,822 212.908 
. 112.755 260,320 843,444 252,785 
March ...... 157.839 827.038 857,006 332.151 
April ..... 202.567 851.622 846.355 891,802 
May ...... 238,462 358.646 286.266 382.714 
Tune  orrcee 268.501 343.985 225.034 864.206 
July .. 228,456 303,497 244,503 358,554 
| | aera 252.795 $818,848 255,193 221,813 
BIR; clesovse 190.867 302.340 268,468 272,413 
Ser 219.919 338,469 260,845 406,569 
NOV. cessor 217.953 288.810 204,316 2......0000000 
Dec.  cccove - 210,692 279,862 182,028 ............000 
Total .... 2,384,995 3,702,297 3,262,280 3,196,067 


Trucks 








1922 1923 1924 1925 

Total Total Total Total 
a = 10,005 20.506 80,627 28.141 
. See om 13,853 23.283 82.756 34.410 
March ...... 20.631 36,619 36.270 45.098 
i . 23,429 39,641 37,766 47,822 
. 24.880 45.677 85.112 43,303 
26.962 42.453 28,884 $8,054 
22.507 31,703 26,227 41,773 
25.273 32.195 28.503 $7,713 
19.905 29,626 31,829 60,368 
la ieee 22,446 31,515 $2,332 45,823 
Nov.  .. 22.522 29,166 A, ere 
OOS * sccinsse 20,911 28,862 ETE nmptnendomn 
Total .... 253,824 891,246 875,426 422,587 


Andrew Glass, Wheeling 
Steel Official Dies 


Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 24.—Andrew 
Glass, director, vice president and 
general manager of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., died suddenly of heart attack 
Nov. 21, at the age of 45 years. With 
the exception of a period from 1922 
to May, 1924, when due to illness he 
relinquished his duties, he had been in 
active charge of all operations of 
Wheeling Steel Corp. plants from the 
organization of the corporation in 1920 
by consolidation of the LaBelle Iron 
Works, Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., and 
the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 

Mr. Glass was born in Wheeling, re- 
ceived his education in Chicago schools, 
and held his first position at the age 
of 18 with the Chicago office of the 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. In 1909 he 
became resident manager of the Ports- 
mouth Steel Co., which was known 
later as the Portsmouth, O., works of 
the Whitaker-Glessner Co., and sub- 
sequently the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Under his direction these plants at 
Portsmouth virtually were rebuilt. 

As general manager of the Ports- 
mouth works during the War, Mr. 
Glass conducted noteworthy experi- 
ments for the government and won 
recognition for his company and for 
himself for distinguished success in 
development and production of mate- 
rials for the ordnance and supply de- 
partments. 

Mr. Glass was a nephew of Alexan- 
der Glass, chairman of the board of 
the Wheeling corporation, and came 
of a family of pioneers in the steel 
industry of the Ohio valley. 


Building Wage Increase 
Demanded in New York 


New York, Nov. 24.—A number of 
unions in the building trades have 
given notice of their intention of de- 
manding higher wages when present 
schedules expire at the end of the 
year. It is estimated that granting 
the demands would place an addi- 
tional burden upon building of ap- 
proximately $84,000,000. Bricklayers 
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and stone masons will demand a wage 
of $16 a day, an increase of $4 a 
day over the present scale, while the 
other crafts will demand increases 
ranging from $1.50 to $2. In gen- 
eral the new rates would establish a 
$12 daily wage for mechanical and 
$9 for helpers, which is estimated to 
amount to about 14 per cent over 
the 1925 wage schedules for the 120,- 
000 men affected. The _ bricklayers, 
stone masons, carpenters, and _ sev- 
eral other crafts also will ask for 
a 5-day week. 


Pig Iron Less Active; 


Prices Firm 
(Concluded from Page 1358) 


see iron. The largest recent sale 
was 3000 tons of northern foundry 
iron purchased by the Wehrle Co., 
Newark, O., for first quarter. An- 
other melter in this district bought 
1000 tons of ferrophosphorus, while 
another transaction involved 600 tons 
of northern iron. The Peerless Mfg. 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is inquiring for 
1000 tons of southern iron. 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—The price situa- 
ation in pig iron continues extremely 
strong, with demand good and offerings 
from all quarters smaller than in 
many months. The Midland Coke & 
Iron Corp., formerly the St. Lofis 
Coke & Iron Co. has sold practically 
its entire output for first quarter, 
recent transactions totaling 30,000 to 
35,000 tons. The larger portion rep- 
resents basic iron, an east side melter 
being the principal purchaser. South- 
ern producers have also sold heavily 
into the first quarter. Steady im- 
provement is noted in the melt. The 
leading local blast furnace interest 
has advanced its asking price 50 
cents to $23.50 to $24, f.o.b., Granite 
Citv. Northern iron also is 5U cents 
higher at $23 to $23.50. The lowest 
southern iron offered is on a basis of 
$21, Birmingham. Two of the lead- 
ing producers in that section are 
firm at $22, furnace. 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 23.—Virtu- 
ally out of the market, Birmingham 
furnace interests now are selling 
only small tonnages. Spot sales have 
been made up to $23 for No. 2 found- 
ry. The more general asking price 
now is $22, for first quarter. Two addi- 
tional furnaces are in operation on 
foundry iron here. The local melt 
is heavy. 


New York, Nov. 24.—Pig iron sales 
for the week total 7500 to 10.000 tons 
for this year and first quarter. The 
trade is relying mainlv on foreign iron 
on new purchases. Domestic iron is 
scarce. New inquiries total 2000 to 
3000 tons. Buffalo furnaces are charg- 
ing 50 cents extra for No. 2X, plus $1 
ti $1.50 for No. 1X. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania iron is $23. base, furnace, plus 
50 cents for No. 2X and an additional 
$1 for No. 1X. Virginia furnaces have 
sold 500 to 1000 tons at unchanged 


prices. Witherbee, Sherman & Co. will 
light their Port Henry furnace 
Nov. 28. 
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Buyers Give Testimony 
in Bethlehem Case 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Hearing of 
testimony in the Bethlehem merger 
case was resumed in Baltimore yes- 
terday. The federal trade commission 
is completing its evidence after which 
testimony will be submitted by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Among the witnesses called by the 
commission were Andrew J. Dietrich, 
steel jobber and fabricator; Albert 
G. Harkins, member of the Maryland 
Steel Products Co., Baltimore, and 
William G. Wetherall, iron and steel 
jobber and fabricator. 

Mr. Dietrich stated his firm has 
been buying 12,000 to 15,000 tons of 
shapes annually within the last few 
years; from 1000 to 1500 tons of 
plates; 700 to 1000 tons of com- 
mercial steel bars; 4000 to 5000 tons 
of reinforcing bars, besides bolts, nuts 
and rivets. He stated that in his 
experience orders make the prices 
with all the mills. He also testified 
that his firm has bought some de- 
formed bars, plain flats and some 
shapes from foreign producers in the 
last year or two, these coming from 
Belgium and Luxemburg. 

Mr. Harkins testified that his con- 
cern buys 2000 to 2500 tons of shapes 
yearly; 150 to 250 tons of plates; 
about 2000 to 2500 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars, and merchant bars, bolts and 
rivets and other commodities. 

Mr. Wetherall stated his firm buys 
about 1000 to 1500 tons of merchant 
bars yearly, and smaller quantities of 
shapes and plates, bands, spring steel 
bars, black and galvanized sheets and 
other materials. All of these wit- 
nesses testified as to what mills so- 
licited their business in the Baltimore 
district prior to and after the Bethle- 
hem acquisitions. 


Sheet & Tube Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


Youngstown, 0O., Nov. 24. — The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its incorporation on Nov. 21. Jamés 
A. Campbell, organizer of the com- 
pany and its president for 21 years, 
received many floral tributes and con- 
gratulatory messages. 

In the 25 years Sheet & Tube has 
grown from a $600,000 concern to one 
of $250,000,000, the second largest 
independent in the country. The man- 
agement of the company has _ been 
in the hands of Mr. Campbell 25 
years. When the company was or- 
ganized as the Youngstown Iron, Sheet 
& Tube Co., Mr. Campbell was vice 
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president and general manager, four 
years later he succeeded George D. 
Wick as president. Of the original 
board of directors Robert Bentley still 
serves. He was secretary of the 
company 25 years ago. W. C. Reilly 
now vice president in charge of op- 
erations was auditor of the company 
25 years ago. 


Structural Steel Output 
Shows Good Gain 


Washington, Nov. 24~—Fabricated 
structural steel bookings in October 
were estimated at 255,200 tons, accord- 
ing to reports to the department of 
commerce by 168 companies having 
244,915 tons monthly capacity and re- 
ported summarily in the Nov. 19 is- 
sue of IRON TRADE Review. Actual 
bookings of these companies totaled 
215,486 tons, or 88 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Shipments of 263,900 tons in 
October, were the highest since the 
department started compiling such 
data in January 1924. Computed ton- 
nage booked for the first ten months 
of 1925 totaled 2,201,100 tons com- 
pared with 1,893,700 for the same 
period of 1924. Further comparisons 











follow: 
Actual Per cent Computed Computed 
tonnage of tonnage tonnage 
booked capacity booked shipped 
1924 1,003,856 1,148,400 1,139,700 
Total 
2 Ey” eae 1,893,700 2,003,900 
GE | edisstins 166,367 65 188,500 220,400 
— 213,247 83 240,700 185,600 
UE : anata 201,090 79 229,100 182,700 
1925 
ae 147,079 57 165.300 171,100 
Seed 149,489 58 168,200 182,700 
March 177,154 69 200,100 217,500 
April «.... 197,813 78 255,200 223,300 
SS ee 176.886 69 200,100 226.200 
June 219,748 87 252,300 229,100 
pene 210,068 83 240,700 246,500 
August .... *199,618 80 232,000 237,800 
Sept. _....**201,766 80 232,000 237,800 
October .. 215,486 88 255,200 263,900 
Total 


(9 mos.) 1,884,106 2,201,100 2,235,900 
*Reported by 190 companies with 251,070 
tons capacity. **Reported by 187 companies 
with 251,965 tons capacity’ ***Reported by 
168 companies with 244,915 tons capacity. 


Marietta Plant Starts 


All departments of the works of the 
Pittsburgh Tin Plate & Steel Corp. 
at Marietta, O., started in full Nov. 23. 
Two hot mills with full crews re- 
sumed last Wednesday but the two 
other hot mills and the other de- 
partments went on in full this week. 
Reorganization and re-financing of the 
company has been accomplished by 
citizens of Marietta, and under the 
direction of A. V. Somers, general 
manager, tin plate now is being pro- 
duced for the general trade. Steam- 
power has been replaced by electricity 
throughout the rolling mills. The 
plant has not been in operation for 
many years. 





Estimates Ore Reserves 
as 75 Years’ Supply 


A study of iron ore in the Superior 
district by Prof. U. S. Grant, head of 
the geology department, Northwestern 
university, indicates reserves sufficient 
for 75 years or more. 

“The most reliable estimates which 
have been made of the reserves are 
those adopted by the state tax com- 
missions,” declares Professor Grant. 
“These figures, for 1923, gave a total 
known ore reserve for that region in 
the United States of 1,503,000,000 
gross tons. At an average annual pro- 
duction of 80,000,000 tons these re- 
serves would last for 30 years. But 
as the annual production is likely to 
increase it is probable that 25 years 
would be nearer the truth. 

“These estimates are very conser- 
vative and may be looked upon as 
showing the minimum reserves. To 
such estimates should be added a large 
amount of ore from the different 
ranges which has not yet been defin- 
itely proved but which is known with 
reasonable certainty. Estimates made 
by men well qualified to do so show 
that thesé additional reserves are 
nearly equal to the definite reserves 
given above. These would add ap 
proximately another 25 years to the 
life of these reserves, 

“It would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that there are still possible and 
even probable reserves which may last 
for another 25 years; so the outlook 
for the Chicago area seems to be 
favorable for an iron ore supply last- 
ing 75 years beyond the present. Be- 
yond that one does not care to go now, 
but the possibility of a future larger 
than 75 years is reasonable.” 


Plan Inspection Trips 


A feature of the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held in New York, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 4 will be an all-day ex- 
cursion to the plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., Friday, 
Dec. 4. Other excursions to the De 
La Vergne Machine Co. and Hell Gate 
power station, Tuesday, Dec. 1; New 
York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 2; and Hud- 
son avenue power station, Wednesday 
afternoon. A demonstration will be 
given Thursday of the 100-ton oil- 
electric locomotive of the Long Is- 
land railroad, with an alternative trip 
planned to the Steinway & Sons piano 
factory. That afternoon an_ inspec- 
tion party will visit the Edison Light- 
ing institute at Harrison, N. J., 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
and the Harrison gas works. 
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Join Forces tor State Economy 


National Founders Association, Agricultural and Transportation Interests Discuss 


Tax Problems—Want Local Fxpenditures Reduced—Apprentice 
Training and Personnel Work Receive Attention 


men joined forces last week in the inaugura- 

tion of a nationwide drive for greater economy 
in state and local expenditures. This action was 
taken at a conference held under the auspices of the 
National Founders association at its twenty-ninth 
annual convention at the Hotel Astor, New York 
Nov. 18-19. 

Virtually the entire first day’s sessions were devoted 
to a discussion of the present taxation problems, 
while the afternoon of the second day was given over 
to the establishment of machinery for putting the 
conference’s tax program in effect. The latter meet- 
ing was presided over by C. A. Dyer, president of the 
Lower Tax-Less Legislation league. 

Apprenticeship training and personnel work received 
considerable attention at one session. Speeches were 
presented by L. A. Hartley, association director of 
education and by L. W. Olson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on industrial education. This subject was also 
touched upon by A. E. McClintock, association com- 
missioner, who in addition, reviewed conditions over 
the past year. Only one strike, he declared, was ex- 
perienced by an association member and in this case 
but 20 employes were involved. 

William H. Barr, Buffalo was re-elected president, 
while L. R. Clausen, J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., was elected vice president to succeed 
F. B. McBrier, of the Erie Steam Shovel Co., Erie, 
Pa. J. M. Taylor, Chicago, and the Chicago Trust 
Co., were re-elected secretary and treasurer, respect- 
ively. A. E. McClintock, Chicago will continue as 
commissioner. The annual dinner was held Nov 18. 


1 a aay farmers and transportation 
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A cartoon issued in the interest of a better understanding of the 
federal and local tax situation 


Taxation Considered Leading Business Issue 


conference, President Barr, in clared, “is not a political or economic into taxes, but asserted that this 


i domene the purpose of the associated counsel. “Taxation,” he de- of the country’s income was going 


his annual address, made stir- problem. It is not a class nor a group, did not half tell the story. The 




















ring appeal for rational and scientific 
taxation. The federal government, he 
declared, has given an admirable les- 
son in the enforcement of economy 
in national expenditures. Without 
this reduction there could be no re- 
duction in federal taxes, and it is 
a similar economy, coupled with in- 
telligent administration, that is 
needed in state and local affairs. The 
speaker believed that if the public 
generally could be educated to recog- 
nize the direct effect of taxation, 
what it means to the personal bud- 
get, little time would be wasted in 
slicing the enormous and unwarranted 
sums being spent by state and local 
government. 

This thought was emphasized in an 
eloquent address by James A Emery, 


nor a sectional nor a partisan issue. 
It is a business issue. No social 
group can meet the serious questions 
it represents nor secure the necessary 
safeguards which experience indicates 
by itself. Our interest as citizens 
is one. Our co-operation in the pub- 
lic interest is not merely a privilege 
but an obligation.” 

Mr. Emery stressed the need of 
immediate attention to this subject. 


Field and Factory Interdependent 


The speaker stressed the intimate 
interdependence existing between field 
and factory, and added that without 
transportation, neither could function 
with any degree of efficiency. He 
traced the effects of taxation. The 
speaker declared that 12 % per cent 


country consumes practically 75 per 
cent of its production, Mr. Emery 
stated. This leaves a surplus of 25 
per cent. It is the effect of taxation 
upon this surplus, which the country 
has for progress and upbuilding, that 
is the real story, the speaker de- 
clared, and as_ the | situation now 
stands, almost half of this surplus is 
going into taxes. 

“Taxation is unavoidable, like death, 
but it may be controlled like disease,” 
the speaker stated. “We are the 
wealthiest of nations. We naturally 
contemplate expenditure proportionate 
to our wealth and our position in 
the society of mankind, but the eco- 
nomic system we have reared and the 
standards of life we have established 
demand the consumption of an in- 
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creasing amount of all we produce 
and the application of an ever larger 
amount of our surplus. We can en- 
dure generous expenditure, but we 
can afford neither public extrava- 
gance or waste.” 

Mr. Emery stated that it must be 
recognized, first of all, that the 
best preparation for controlling pub- 
lic extravagance is personal thrift. 
A wasteful people, he asserted, will 
not produce economical legislators. 
Each citizen must be made to under- 
stand that every tax payment lessens 
to the extent of its amount the in- 
dividual’s capacity to consume or to 
save. 


The Great American Crop 


In an address entitled “Taxation; 
the Great American Crop,” W. J. 
Thompson, South China, Me., past 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the national Grange, laid down 
several suggestions for tax relief. He 
applied them specifically to the far- 
mer, but his listeners were quick to 
appreciate that they applied to all 
groups. First: Have as little gov- 
ernment as possible; nothing should 
be done by the government that can 
be done by its citizens. Second: Re- 
tain local self-government; the larger 
the unit of government the greater 
the cost and also the greater the 
tendency to increase the work and 
costs. Third: Keep the government 
out of business; put contracts out to 
suitable bidders that the public may 
know the costs and remove so far as 
possible the opportunity for graft. 
Fourth, and last: Pay as you go. 
Let us not load onto posterity a debt 
that properly belongs to us. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
total cost of government in 1924 of 
approximately $10,000,000.00 more 
than exceeded the farm value of the 
chief crops of the United States in 
that year, which was about $9,500,- 
000,000. 


R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway association, pre- 
sented a graphic picture of the 


struggle the railroads are having with 
the taxation problem. He declared the 
railroads are paying a tax of almost 
$1,000,000,000 a day, a sum that has 
more than doubled in 10 years. With 
returns realized by the railroads under 
the level of rates determined by the 
interstate commerce commission ma- 
terially below the standard of a fair 
return set up in the Transportation 
act of 1920, the burden has become 
increasingly hard to bear. Since 
1921 railroad taxes of about $360,000,- 
000 a year, have increased 30 per 
cent, while rates since that time have 
undergone reduction of 13 per cent. 
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The speaker also referred to the 
multiplicity of the taxes levied upon 
the railroads. This, he declared, has 
led to confusion, duplication and 
many inequalities as between corpor- 
ations and regions and has added 
another element to the cost of rail- 
road operation in the expenditure re- 
quired for the corporation’s special 
reports, the filing of countless forms 
with governmental tax and _ other 
agencies and the cost of accounting 
of such reports. 

Special interest centered in the re- 
marks of C. A. Dyer, who outlined 
the successful fight in which he was 
a leader, for lower state and local 
governmental expenditures in Ohio. 
In 1919, he declared, the tax situa- 
tion in that state had become intoler- 
able. A conference of representa- 
tives of various leading industries 
was held. Plans were laid out and a 
committee was formed to draw up 
a debt control bill which later was 
put through as a law. This law, Mr. 
Dyer stated, is perhaps the most 
drastic of its kind ever enacted in 
the United States. Its chief provis- 
ions are, first, that no money can be 
borrowed for current operating ex- 
penses, and a current operating ex- 
pense is defined as an expenditure of 
money for something that has a life 
of less than five years; second, that 
no bond can be issued for longer 
than the probable life of the im- 
provement purchased and that all 
bonds must be serial and paid when 
due. Mr. Dyer added that since this 
co-operation among the tax paying 
interests of the state has gone into 
effect it has become increasingly easier 
for them to get together and accomp- 
lish the objectives sought. 

Commissioner McClintock reported 
a more widespread interest among 
members in the training of appren- 
tices, and laid particular stress upon 
the work being accomplished in the 
development of foremen. Foreman 
training, foremen clubs, and other get- 
together means are being used with 
effective results, he declared. He 
thought that more than ever before 
management is giving more thought 
to its duties and responsibilities, as 
well as its rights, and that out of it 
is growing a community of interest 
within the individual plant that is 
most wholesome. 

Discussing business conditions, the 
commissioner stated that heavy work 
foundries, which have had dull busi- 


ness for the past four or five 
years, are beginning to _  experi- 
ence an improvement in _ trade. 


In the instance of a number of plants 
the point has been reached where 
there are no more molders for heavy 
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work available in their towns, and 
efforts in recruiting molders from oth- 
er places have been discouraging. One 
large manufacturing foundry has 
adopted the policy of buying castings 
from outside shops, notwithstanding 
the fact that its own foundry is idle. 

A feature of one session was an il- 
lustrated address by H. M. Lane, 
president H. M. Lane Co., Detroit. 
He discussed the relative merits of 
various methods and kinds of equip- 
ment, as they are applied to individ- 
ual shops. 

Figures were presented, covering re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Mould- 
er’s Union for the year ending Sept. 
380. The income from dues was ap- 
proximately $541,000 and _ disburse- 
ments, of which $269,000 was for 
management and other expenses, and 
$79,000 for strike benefits, amounted 
to $349,000. The gain for the year 
was approximately $192,000, which 
with the previous balance brought the 
total on hand up to around $655,000. 
Union membership last year was 28,- 
000, as compared with 33,000 the year 
before and 35,000 two years ago. 


Supports Tax Reduction 


Three speakers not listed upon the 
program were given a round ovation. 
One was General Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, who 
voiced his hearty support of the tax 
reduction movement and who paid spe- 
cial tribute to Mr. Barr, Walter 
Drew and James A. Emery as men 
who have done more than any other 
three men in the real advancement of 
the wage earner. Another unlisted 
speaker was R. W. Dunlap, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, while the 
third was Dr. David Jamieson, Toron- 
to, Ont., who was present as personal 
representative of the premier of Can- 
ada, and who spoke of some of the 
major business problems of Canada 
and of the friendliness felt in the 
Dominion toward the United States. 

Assistant Secretary Dunlap cited 
figures to show the burden now placed 
upon farmers by increases in state 
and local taxes over recent years. He 
urged rigid economy, and laid no small 
stress upon the importance of devis- 
ing some efficient method of taxing 
intangible wealth. Farmers, he be- 
lieved, suffered more from the _ in- 
effectiveness of the present method 
of taxing this wealth and from cer- 
tain other tax inequalities than any 
other group. 


A new warehouse recently was 
completed by the Keystone Steel & 


Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., which pro- 
vided 42,000 square feet of floor 
space. 
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British Steel Outlook 


Decidedly Better 


(Concluded from Page 1369) 


British market is still keen, but the 
present level of British prices has 
acted as a check. Furthermore, sev- 
eral French mills are booked to such 
an extent that they have retired from 
the market. French offerings for 
plates have been made at £5 17s 6d 
($28.50) for 3/16-inch plates and £6 
7s ($30.75) for 1/8-inch plates. 

In the rail market the French col- 
onial office is inquiring of Germany 





for 2500 tons of standard rails and 
2700 tons of accessories on the repa- 
rations account. John Cockerill in 
Belgium recently obtained a large or- 
for for Colombia, and Phoenix in Ger- 
many has been awarded 1000 tons of 
grooved rails for Japan. The German 
raw steel association continues to fix 
rebates on material destined to be 
worked up for export trade, ranging 
from 10 marks ($2.38) per metric 
ton for ingots to 22 marks ($5.25) for 
bars and 40 marks ($9.55) for pipe. 
An agreement has been reached be- 
tween Belgian and German fire rod 
makers providing for a minimum 
price of £5 15s ($27.80) per ton for 


material sold in each other’s terri- 
tory. Negotiations as to the allot- 
ment of export markets are still un- 
der way. 

German firms have received con- 
tracts from Bulgaria for bridge work, 
from Brazil for 67 locomotives, and 
from the Soviet government for lor- 
ries and machine tools. Considerable 
railroad material is to be ordered 
from Germany by Roumania on repa- 
rations account, and the Tube Union 
has received an order for 6000 tons 
of pipe’ from Argentina. Czecho- 
Slovakia is enjoying a certain amount 
of export trade and is working on 
pipe orders for Roumanian oil wells. 


BelgianSteelmakers Feel Competition 


RUSSELS, Nov. 6.—(European 
Bee Service)—The Belgian iron 
and steel market is keenly feel- 
ing French competition, and as 
order books need refilling the ten- 
dency is toward easier prices. Ger- 
many also is appearing as a com- 
petitor, especially for medium sized 
sheets. The strike in the iron and 
steel works is still going on in the 
Charleroi district, but should these 
works resume operations this would 
tend to weaken prices further. The 
pig iron market maintains a certain 
firmness, the demand in the home mar- 
ket being fairly steady. Certain pro- 
ducers are booked up for some time 
ahead. Foundry pig iron 2.5 to 3 per 
cent silicon is quoted at about 325 
francs ($14.70) per metric ton at the 
furnace. Export business is taken at 
the same price f. o. b. Antwerp. 
Although demand for semifinished 
steel is more satisfactory than in the 
past, the market in this department 
in uncertain. A few Belgian mills 
have sold sheet bars at £4 11s ($22), 
but Lorraine mills are now offering 
at £4 9s ($21.50). The average 
quotation for basic bessemer billets 


is £4 8s ($21.25). Luxemburg prices 
are about on the same level with the 
Belgian. 

The price asked for merchant bars 
by Belgian and Luxemburg mills aver- 
ages £5 5s ($25.45) per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp, but business is trans- 
acted at £5 4s 6d ($25.25) and even 
£5 4s ($25.15) in order to meet French 
competition. The domestic price is 
about 585 francs ($26.50). Beams are 
easier and orders are scarce. The 
mills are trying in vain to main- 
tain £4 18s ($23.75). In the home 
market beams are sold at 560 to 565 
francs ($25.30 to $25.55). The price 
of rails is about 575 frances ($26) per 
metric ton. John Cockerill recently 
captured an important rail order for 
Colombia. 

Wire rod mills are well occupied 
with domestic orders, and the price 
is firm at 625 frances ($28.25), while 
French and German rods are offered 
for export at about £5 13s ($27.45), 
f.o.b. Antwerp. An understanding has 
been reached between Belgian and 


German wire rod makers fixing a 
minimum price of £5 15s ($27.85) 
for material sold in each other’s 


territory. Further negotiations are 
being pursued with a view to allotting 
export markets. 

The plate and sheet market is 
depressed by scarcity of inquiries and 
the weakening influence of French 
and German prices. For 3/16-inch 
plate the Belgians still are quoting 
£5 17s 6d ($28.50), while French 
offers are as low as £5 15s 6d ($28). 
For %-inch plates the Belgian quo- 
tation is £6 7s ($30.80) against the 
German price of £6 5s ($30.30). 
Belgian black sheets No. 24 gage are 
about £10 8s ($50.50), f. o. b. 
Antwerp. In the domestic market, 
3/16-inch plates are about 670 francs 
($30.35), No. 24 gage sheets are 1100 
francs ($49.75) and galvanized sheets 
of the same gage are 2250 francs 
($102). 

The wire products department 
and the tube market are among the 
most satisfactory, both at home and 
for export. Wire nails are about £8 
($38.75), f. o. b. Antwerp, the domestic 
price being 900 frances ($40.55); 
bright wire is 850 francs ($38.45), 
and galvanized wire is 1125 francs 


($51). 


German Combines in Full Operation 


ERLIN, Nov. 16.— (European 
B Staff Service)—A great deal 

has been said about the organ- 

ization of a Rheinische-West- 
phalian steel combination. The prin- 
cipal obstacle is the considerable 
tax which would have to be paid 
when the new company is formed. 
This tax would amount to from 40,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 marks ($9,500,- 
000 to $12,000,000). However, it is 
hoped that by changing the denomina- 
tion of the company a reduction of 
50 per cent will be obtained on this 
government tax. In the meantime the 
negotiations are being carried on at 
Dusseldorf. 

It has been announced from Berlin 
that the German railroads have or- 
dered 450,000 tons of railroad stock 
from the raw steel union, to be de- 
livered in monthly portions of 80,000 
tons from now to the end of May. The 
pig iron syndicate has decided to 
maintain prices at the present level 


for November, while the raw _ steel 
union has fixed the rate of produc- 
tion of steel at 65 per cent for No- 
vember. The other syndicates also 
have decided to maintain prices at 
their present levels for November. 
This includes semifinished products, 
rolled steel, plates and sheets. It is 
reported that the band and hoop union 
is now completed, the last outside 
concern having joined. It has been 
reported from Rome that the German 
railroads grant a substantial rebate 
in rates on iron and steel products 
being transported to coast ports for 
export. 

A combine has been formed be- 
tween the firm of Krupp and the 
Rheinische Metallwaren und Maschin- 
enfabrik under the name of Rhein- 
metall-Krupp Lokomativenbau Gesell- 
schaft. This action has been taken 
with the object of uniting the inter- 
est of the two firms in the manufac- 


ture of locomotives, and that each 
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may avail itself of the other’s expe- 
rience. 

The Vereins deutscher Eisen-und 
Stahlindustrieller has issued the fol- 
lowing statistics giving the output of 
rolling mills in Germany during 1924 
and the first half of 1925, in metric 
tons: 

First half 
25 





1924 19 
Semifinished products for 

IE ic aacessiisesisomniciinienmuntdisiening 829,769 554,119 
Railroad track material...... 1,052,858 735,869 
a ee ee oF rE 460,500 403,852 
I Fe aiicidhi tase detivacclieteinneniasenientiontis 2,821,235 1,554,798 
WRI acindedig teens ibctesiccsindjcaiibloms 908,669 570,764 
Hoops and bands occ 281,891 228,791 
Plates, 5-millimeter and over 766,940 503,369 
Sheets, 3 to 5 millimeters 122,364 98,361 
Sheets, 1 to 3 millimeters 236,628 178,399 
Sheets, 0.32 to 1 millimeter 225,522 196,016 
Sheets under 0.32 milli- 

NUNN 5 sedesiesentstcvsihiindsbiadinas 24,196 15,664 
SR IIOUND > accctcscectannsduiaivesetinseamee 86,488 48,934 
TEIN | sssishingeisgpibith idisintapasiandtoadecs 476,406 341,615 
Railroad rolling stock ........ 206,667 73,950 
Forged products occ 128,482 95,426 
Miscellaneous  ............:.ccseeeseeeee 45,705 33,870 

I ascii acne 8,174,320 65,633,797 
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Steel Imports, Exports Increase 


October Shipments Total but 141,817 Tons Compared with 136,754 Tons in September 


—Receipts Jump from 68,445 to 80,163 Tons in September-October 
Period—Imports of Iron Ore and Pig Iron Heavy 


into the 


United States in 


MPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
| ucts 


October, totaling 80,1 
the heaviest since June, 


63 tons were 
according to 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
—1925— —1924— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
141,714 26,677 249,126 
102,302 42.277 165,912 
155.386 89,279 124,762 
155,426 60.976 132,739 
150,612 66.306 155.422 
136.847 60.474 172.982 
138,670 80.410 138,845 
188,968 44,928 138,670 
136,754 45,216 135,894 
141,817 40,877 158,553 
eccuuiuinese 84,300 124,464 
os . 69.281 129,465 











Totals . 765,187 1,448,491 
Year 
1923 734 
1922 712, 














1920.., 421. 
1919.. 822. 
1918 169. 
SORT ccecendscsnscococscepensccesnenbenneceenes: - $30, 
1916 eee 828. 





1915....... 22 
1914... eves 2x9, 
1913........ $17 











Imports 
.734 2,009,141 


135, 


556,281 1,805,064 


Exports 


895 2,005,100 
825 2,150.276 
274 4,934,087 
264 4,397,295 
110 6,338.019 
201 6,465 .053 
965 6,110,782 


896 8,532,564 








IMPORTS OF PIG 
(Gross tons) 


October 
1925 1924 

Belgium  ........... 3. eer 
i! ag eee 95 
Germany _ ....... 8,351 2,050 
Netherlands 1,906 147 
Sweden _...........0+ ot lgll aA A 
England ............. 13,948 1,100 
CANAda  once.ccccese 808 130 
SIIIIEDD, ‘cinnnencooes, .. Sromene 150 
Dominican Re- 

See Ae 
OO Eee eee 
Straits Settle- 

| 
British India.... 16,533 7,261 
Kwangtung, 

leased terri. 277 30 
British West 

CS ea EE 
OSS 2 eee ee ae 
CHINA  cecoerecesesee 100 

OD dnccistestesind 87,709 10,968 


775 1,549,554 
260 2,745,685 
IRON 
Ten months 
ended 

October 

1925 1924 
8,438 8,019 
8,314 23,208 
62,302 9.728 
89,838 20,948 
1,803 700 
68,396 89,135 
5,364 14,975 
DS . .eiaeabine 
—— 350 
euenniniin 500 
158,206 51,372 
516 30 
TOG cceastnows 
cuisine 4,546 
100 2,375 
$53, 380 171,086 





ORIGIN OF MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Manganese ore from 

IG i 5s a ibhinintelsnncstihbtincncnmeeenhitinen 
British West Africa .........0c0 
Russia in Europe 
ee 
British India 
England 
Netherlands 


Totals 








—October— 
1925 1924 
6.783 8,762 
2.794 714 

ot. aaa 
eo hae on 
 ° -petees 

960 4,133 
choachan 342 

100 
22,926 


9,051 





IMPORTS OF SCRAP AND RAILS BY 


COUNTRIES 

October, 1925 
From 
Germany 
Sweden 


Net herlands .... 
Belgium 
Other countries 





Scrap Rails 


- 50 164 
% ee 
3962 49 
TED —cacrenee 
veneseee 34 
eotpenee 210 

26 oreo cece 

. 4807 457 





IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
(Gross tons) 


Pig iron, not con- 
taining alloys. 
Ferromanganese 
and spiegelei- 
Iron and steel 
| ae 
Ingots, 
billets, 
bars and _— 
Iron bars..... 
Steel bars...... 
Alloy steel bars. 
Wire rods...... 
Plates, iron and 
et ge gla 
Galvanized 
sheets....... 
Black steelsheets 
Black iron sheets 
Hoops, bands 
and strip steel 
Tin plate, terne 
plate, etc..... 
Structural 
shapes, plain. 
tructura 
shapes fabri- 
a 


Steel rails...... 
Ra'l fastenings, 
rere frogs, 
Boiler tubes and 
welded pipe.. 
Malleable iron 
screwed pipe 
Sttigeess.... 
Castironscrewed 
pipe fittings.. 


Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe and 
fittings. oa 


Cast iron soil 
pipe and fit- 
oe SS ere 

Plain wire. 

Barbed wire e and 
woven wire 
fencing...... 

Wire cloth and 
screening.... 

Wire rope...... 

Insulated 
and cable.... 

Wire, n.e.s., and 
manufacturers 
cree 


Naile other than 
wire, including 
ae 

Bolts, nuts, riv- 
ets and wash- 
ers, excepting 
ES go's oe 

Car wheels and 
Smee. okie 

Iron castings. i 

Steel castings. 

Iron and steel 
forgings...... 


October 


1925 


2,874 


49 
10,329 


7,971 
9,679 
6,999 
1,489 
3,200 
14,712 


13,796 


2,275 
13,527 


712 
496 


1,178 
2,125 
1,047 

294 


122 


1924 
3,373 


3,659 
14,894 


668 
1,127 


1,261 


1,789 
2,318 
687 
492 


168 


Ten months 
— October 


925 1924 
25,718 37,456 
4,150 3,145 
72,514 89,121 
61,795 82,673 
4.121 4,516 
91,090 87,687 
3,082 2,191 
17,777. 15,957 
83,527 76,183 
132,250 88,923 
72,793 128,715 
11,664 8,799 
32,876 20,317 
128,056 134,103 
82,452 86,539 
56,711 61,305 
2,704 6,442 
140,270 171,116 
31,831 32,451 
193,730 151,091 
7,384 9,619 
6,153 6,626 
13,561 11,593 
7,287 6,019 
30,560 33,212 
59,355 76,473 
1,497 1,470 
3,649 3,741 
568 876 
7,030 9,790 
7,778 19,930 
7,535 4,561 
592 864 
14,222 15,081 
17,377 18,877 
9,141 7,382 
3,831 5,170 
1,860 1,345 





141,817 158,553 1,448,491 1,551,220 





IRON ORE IMPORTS 


Algeria and Tunis.... 
Republic 


Dominican 


ending * 
October October 
1925 1924 1924 
12,500 
in yore 
11 129,530 "890, 975 
21,027 242.213 





United Kingdom | ptt 


Germany 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other 


Totals 





countries 





Ten months 





636 3,413 





eles  epeetayyeescie 
8,045 9,880 56,736 
6,987 31,461 261,355 
AAD. -sintiaien Pehaciionne 
ARR Se 8.241 36,472 
are 204,317 200,775 1,641,646 
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data just compiled by the depart- 
ment of commerce. Exports for Oc- 
tober increased to 141,817 tons from 
136,754 tons in September. Total 
imports for the 10 months of 1925 
amount to 765,187 tons, or a greater 
tonnage than has been imported since 
figures were first compiled in 1913. 
At the present rate of exports, those 
for the 10 months ending October, 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
(Gross tons) 


Ten months 








—October— ended October 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
i ee 87,709 10,963 353,380 171,086 
Ferromanzanese, 
manganese met- 
al and ajiloy.. 11,097 8,193 62,337 33,089 
Ferrosilicon _...... 129 415 4,066 8,696 
Beem iidiiscei, 4,807 4,771 76,237 60,058 
Steel ingots, 
blooms, bil- 
lets andslabs.. 1,813 3,566 23,043 33,514 
Stee] bars ........ 8,410 ** 46,536 oe 
Iron bars ....... 1,083 880 10,153 3,707 
Structural shapes 17,374 4,792 68,658 34,233 
Rails and splice 
ee Se ee. 457 38,241 35,268 37,125 
Boiler and cther 
PERDOD. -ndcdciichiens 232 7 642 8,253 
Sheets, skelp and 
saw plates .... 210 426 2,995 2,414 
Tin plate .......... 66 55 266 987 
Round iron and 
steel wire .... 334 105 3,357 2,922 
Wire rope and 
insulated wire 104 156 1,798 138,310 
Flat wire and 
strip steel .... 190 100 1,800 1,841 
Wire rods ....... 893 308 6,878 65,682 
Tubular products 8,835 2,996 63,169 46,760 
Nails and screws 1,205 14 2,358 390 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 
ets and wash- 
| pe aes 21 5 100 137 
Castings and 
forgings . ........ 194 384 2,646 2,531 
ROORE cdincacsseisions 80,163 40,877 765,187 451,735 
1925, being 1,448,491 tons, the pres- 


ent year will be the smallest with 
two exceptions since before 1913. 


Survey Shows Michigan’s 
Foundry Prestige 


Detroit, Nov. 24.—Michigan is rap- 
idly assuming a position of impor- 
tance among the foundry states of the 
country. There are 228 gray iron 
foundries of all kinds in Michigan 
at present, according to a survey just 
completed here. About $50,000,000 is 
invested in these foundries. They in- 
clude those which are part of the 
plants of automobile companies. They 
range in size from small shops which 
have six tons daily capacity to those 
which pour 50 to 75 tons a day. 

Between 35,000 and 36,000 persons 
are employed throughout the year. 
More than 6500 tons of iron a day is 
now melted in the state and molded 
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into gray iron castings. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 2,000,000 
tons of pig iron, scrap and remelting 
material is used annually. 


Mere than half of the gray iron 
casting is done in Detroit. The larz- 
est foundry in the world, the Rouge 
foundry of the Ford Motor Co. is 
located here. It covers over 30 acres 
of ground and pours more than 2)00 
tons of castings every 24 hours. 


Favors Mileage Scale 
for Cast Iron Pipe 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Finding 
freight rates on cast iron soil pipe 
shipped from Lansdale and Quakers- 
town, Pa., and other eastern points to 
southern territory unduly favoring cast 
iron pipe producers in the Birmingham, 
Ala., district. Examiner Burton Fuller 
in a tentative report recommends that 
the interstate commerce commission 
enter an order for a mileage scale 
based on distances. 


At the same time Examiner Fuller 
also recommended this mileage scale 
for shipments of cast iron pipe from 
the plant of the Somerville Iron 
Works, at Chattanooga, to points east 
of the Mississippi river and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, includ- 
ing New England territory. The ex- 
aminer also found these latter rates 
unduly preferential to the Birmingham 
producing points. 

This mileage scale begins at $1.40 
a net ton for 10 miles and under 
and includes shipments for a distance 
of 1225 miles and more than 1200 
miles at a rate of $11.50. Complaints 
had been made by the Krupp Found- 
ry Co. and also the Somerville Iron 
Works, and both cases thus were dis- 
posed of in the examiner’s report. 
Producers of soil pipe at the various 
points in the Birmingham district 
intervened in opposition to the com- 
plaints and the Krupp company sup- 
ported by cast iron pipe producers at 
Boyertown, Lenfield and Norristown, 
Pa., Bridgetown, and Hainesport, N. J., 
Chester and Brooklyn, N. Y., and at 
Baltimore. 


Bethlehem Tells Story 


A story of the properties and plants 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. has been 
told in booklet form by that corpora- 
tion for distribution to stockholders. 
In 35 years the corporation has grown 
from one small plant at Bethlehem 
to the second largest producer of 
steel in the world. This growth and 
its impelling reasons are outlined in 
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Grace, in the foreword, calls atten- 
tion to the great construction pro- 
gram, modernizing and developing the 
Lackawanna, Cambria and Midvale 
plants to afford economies in opera- 
tion, and the addition of finishing ca- 
pacity. . Illustrations include views of 
all the properties of the company 
and maps indicate the location of its 
plants and raw material sources. A 
list of all products manufactured also 
is given. 


Want Furnaces 


To Make More Pig Iron in Phila- 
delphia District 


Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Increasing 
imports of pig iron, with an indicated 
total of 255,000 tons for eastern sea- 
board cities in 1925, are leading 
American industrial interests to con- 
template the extension of pig iron 
production facilities for this and adja- 
cent districts. 

The subject was discussed recently 
by members of the Philadelphia Found- 
rymen’s association, and the oppor- 
tunities for blast furnaces along the 
Delaware river was pointed out. At 
present only one company is making 
pig iron in the Philadelphia district, 
the capacity being 350 to 550 tons a 
day, while the daily consumption of 
pig iron in the district is estimated 
to be 5000 tons. High freight rates 
from other producing districts are 
giving foreign pig iron makers prac- 
tically a monopoly on the business 
here. The foundrymen believe that 
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iron could be made by furnaces on the 
Delaware river and sold below the 
price of European iron, thus stimulat- 
ing manufacturing enterprise. The 
assembly costs of iron manufacturers 
in the Philadelphia district are about 
$12 a ton. The loss of revenue to 
the railroads through the importations 
of pig iron is estimated at $5,000,000 
annually. 

Following the discussion of the sub- 
ject at the meeting of the foundry- 
men, the president of the association, 
C. R. Spare, Walter Wood, chairman 
of the executive committee, and How- 
ard Evans, secretary, are formulating 
plans, showing what the market offers, 
and the advantages for building a fur- 
nace plant. 


“It is a situation that demands the 
attention of the steel industry, in this 
country now more than ever before,” 
said Mr. Evans, “and it will not be 
alleviated until the demand for pig 
iron in the exporting countries be- 
comes greater, or until freight and 
shipping rates increase so much that 
it would not be profitable to send the 
goods here for consumption. 

“An example of the cheapness with 
which pig iron could be manufactured 
here lies in the result of the situation 
in Sparrows Point, Md., where the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has manufactured 
pig iron on an extensive scale, with 
the result to them that steel at that 
point can be made for $2 less per ton 
than that manufactured in either 
Bethlehem, Pa., or Steelton, Pa. This, 
of course, is accountable in the fact 
that after the ore used in the manu- 
facture of pig iron is landed in this 
country, freight charges constantly 
mount up when it is sent to the inte- 
= jand then to its ultimate destina- 
ion. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





ETHLEHEM STEEL CO., has 
B placed an order with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, for 
124 steel frame nail machines and 16 


barbed wire machines for installa- 
tion in the new plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md. The order includes five 


sizes of nail machines with capacity 
of 225 to 550 nails per minute and 
average production of the entire bat- 
tery is 47,975 nails per minute. Each 
of the barbed wire machines will pro- 
duce 1000 tons of wire per month. 


* * * 


NION DRAWN STEEL CO,, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is erecting 
rough steel stock houses at its plants 
at Massillon, O., and Hartford, Conn., 
to be completed by the first of the 


year. 
* * ao 


LACK HARDWARE CO., Galves- 

ton, Tex., is enlarging its fabrica- 
ting and warehouse facilities on the 
properties of the Galveston Wharf 
Co., a recent increase in capital pro- 
viding for the larger plant. 


* * * 


G. SPRING & BUMPER CO., 

Cleveland, has re-elected directors 

and officers. Christian’ Girl continues 

as president, Charles Getler vice presi- 

dent, Fred S. Cornell vice president 

and secretary and M. D. Harrison 
treasurer. 

* a * 


[| BOMAS F. GARVAN, president 
of the Minerva Motors Co. of 
America, has recently acquired the 
controlling stock in the Remington- 
Burnelli Aircraft Corp., and it is un- 
derstood that a new factory will be 
located near Brainard Field, Conn. 
* * & 


ERMINAL OIL & REFINING 
CO., Houston, Tex., has given a 
contract to the Graver Corp., East 
Chicago, Ind., for a 1000-barrel per 
day cracking process unit for instal- 
lation at its refinery at Texas City, 
Tex. It will be designed for treat- 
ing mid-coastal oils. 
* ¢ @ 


ORTHINGTON PUMP & MA. 
CHINERY CO., Cincinnati, O0., 
has awarded a contract to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for an ad- 
dition to its plant, 115 x 140 feet with 
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five-ton and two-ton cranes 
It will be one, two and 


20-ton, 
and runways. 
three stories. 


PECK, STOW & WILCOX, South- 
ington, Conn., has decided to move 
the equipment and business of the 
D. H. Stoll Co., Buffalo, N. Y., to its 
plant at Southington and is building 
an addition 55 x 150 feet to accommo- 
date it. Since the purchase of the 
Stoll Co. if has been decided to con- 
solidate production at Southington. 


* ok %* 


* aK * 


RAIN KING MFG. CO., Minne- 

sota Transfer, Minn., formerly the 
Anderson Implement Co., has bought 
from the Niles & Scott Co., LaPorte, 
Ind., full machinery equipment for 
the manufacture of steel wheels for 
its implement output. This equips 
the company for the entire production 
of its implements. 


* . * 


DGAR O. STAMM, vice president 

and secretary of the Buckeye 
Products Co., Cincinnati, foundry 
equipment manufacturer, has disposed 
of his interest in the company to 
Charles J. Goehringer, president of the 
company. Mr. Stamm, at present, is 
interested in the manufacture and sale 
of machinery and equipment for paint 
and varnish manufacturers. 

* « 


EATHERLY FOUNDRY & 

MFG. CO., Shenandoah, Pa., has 
bought the pattern equipment materi- 
als, foundry and machine shop sup- 
plies of the Hazelton Iron Works and 
will move it to its own plant. The 
latter company has been in existence 
for 50 years but has been hampered 
in its expansion by being hemmed in 
by railroads. The purchaser will add 
colliery work to its line, this being the 
specialty of the older concern. 


~ * * 


URCHASE of the Algoma Power 

Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., by the 
Insull interests at Chicago, will result 
in large power development in the 
Michipicoten district. The plant is 
at Michipicoten Falls, Ont., and de- 
velops 2000 horse power. This will 
be increased to 25,000 horse power by 
a new plant. The present head of 
128 feet will be increased to 160 feet 





eee 


and water will be conserved by a 
series of control dams. 





* * * 


EIRTON STEEL CO., Weirton, 

W. Va., has given a contract to 
the Dravo Contracting Co. for a har- 
bor and docks and work is under way. 
The harbor which is being dredged, 
will be 1100 feet long, 105 to 145 feet 
wide and 14 feet deep. The unload- 
ing dock will be 400 feet long with 
an unloading tower with capacity for 
400 tons per hour. Coal will be taken 
from this tower to coke ovens on a 
conveyor belt 700 feet long. The 
docks will require 150 tons of con- 
crete bars and 11,000 cubic yards of 


concrete. 
* * oe 


HERE is no foundation for the 

reports that the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and the National Tube Co, 
have arranged with the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 
the Centrifugal Pipe Corp. for the 
production of steel pipe by the de 
Lavaud centrifugal process. In fact, 
there have been no negotiations what- 
ever between the companies named. 
The rumor appears to have origi- 
nated in London in connection with 
the announcement that John Brown & 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England, had ar- 
ranged to use the de Lavaud process 
in making seamless steel tubes and 
hollow ingots. 

* * * 


OLLOWING action at a_ recent 

meeting of stockholders of the 
Stowell Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
the assets have been placed in the 
hands of a committee of trustees con- 
sisting of Fred L. Sivyer of the 
Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee, F. W. Rogers of the South 
Milwaukee bank, and Thomas H. 
Spence, of Quarles, Spence & Quarles, 
attorneys, Milwaukee. It is stated 
the company is solvent and can pay 
its indebtedness in full. However, 
material losses were sustained dur- 
ing the past two years and it was 
decided to make an assignment, liqui- 
date the business for the benefit of 
creditors and distribute the remainder 
realized among stockholders. Con- 
tracts will be completed by the opera- 
tion of the plant under supervision of 
the trustees. 
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St. Louis Company Sold 
and Reorganized 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—Reorganization 
of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. has 
been effected, a new company, the Mid- 
land Coke & Iron Corp., having pur- 
chased the property at Granite City, 
Ill., at receiver’s sale. The. board of 
directors is composed of John Henry 
Hammond of Brown Bros., New York; 
Alfred J. Kieckhefer, president, Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co., C. 
D. Marshall, president, the Riter-Con- 
ley Co.; Breckinridge Jones, chairman 
of the board, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co.; Leonard <A. Busby, president, 
Chicago City Railway Co.; Clement 
Studebaker, president, Illinois Light 
& Power Co.; F. J. Lewis, James Dun- 
can, George W. Buckingham and W. G. 
Maguire. 

The new officers chosen are: Leon- 
ard A. Busby, chairman of the board; 
W. G. Maguire, president; D. M. Cur- 
ran, vice president; Andrew Mann, 
treasurer; P. D. Nelson, secretary; 
George W. Buckingham, counsel. 

Construction of extensive additions 
and improvements are under way. 
Building of another blast furnace of 
500-ton daily capacity and a power 
house are the features of the changes. 

The blast furnace stack is under 
construction and is expected to be 
making iron by July. The Riter-Con- 
ley Co. has the general contract and 
is buying all the equipment. The stack 
will be practically a duplicate of that 
built recently for the Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Co., except that the bosh will 
be 19 feet and the entire furnace 
slightly larger. The blowing engines 
will be built by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
and the turbo-generators by the Al- 
lis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Railroads Reject Eastman 
Rate Scale 


Washington, Nov. 24.—According to 
present indications railroads and ship- 
pers will not show any willingness to 
co-operate in the recommendations of 
the interstate commerce commission 
to put in effect the Eastman scale 
of freight rates in the South. It has 
been reported traffic officials of south- 
ern railroads will not submit to the 
new rates unless the courts compel 
them to do so. 

The new rates were to become ef- 
fective by Jan. 1, but no hope is 


seen now that the order thus can 
‘be carried out. 

That none of the co-operation for 
which the commission had asked would 
be forthcoming is indicated by these 
communications. 


Trunk line and New 


England carriers allowed it to ke 
known that they could not fall in 
line with the commission’s proposed 
rates. They rejected the proposals as 
flatly as did the southern carriers 
because they said it would be impossi- 
ble to comply with the commission’s 
southern rate structure ideas. 
Rejection of the commission’s plan 
by the railroads was not accompanied 
by suggestions as to what should be 
done, as radical as the changes pro- 




















posed by the Southern Traffic league. 
It rejected the proposal on the ground 
that the scale was too high, and the 
league condemned the principle run- 
ning throughout the report, that rates 
in the South should be higher than in 
Official Classification territory. It 
favored intra-territorial rates, to be 
used by the southern distributors, no 
higher than charges available to ship- 
pers outside of the South into that 
territory. 








Obituaries 








OSIAH FRANCIS JOHNSON, 
Josnacer general engineering di- 

vision of the South Philadelphia 
Works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., died in the Chester hospi- 
tal on Nov. 12. Death was caused by 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Johnson was 
born July 15, 1879 at Ziongrove, Pa. 
Following primary education he spent 
some time as a railroad telegraph op- 
erator, and at another period taught 
school. He was graduated in 1905 
from Pennsylvania State college. Mr. 
Johnson then joined the Westinghouse 
company and until 1906 was engaged 
in the shop testing of steam turbines. 
In 1910 he was field engineer and en- 
gaged in the erection, inspection and 
repair of steam power machinery. 
From 1910 until 1912 he was assis- 
tant district engineer with offices in 
New York, and district engineer of 
the Rocky Mountain district with of- 
fices at Denver. He was recalled to 
the East Pittsburgh plant, where in 
1912 he became first assistant engineer 
of the steam turbine department, and 
later engineer of that department, 
which position he held until 1923, 
when he was made manager of the 
general engineering division. 

* * * 

George D. Roper, 70, head of the 
Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., manufac- 
turer of gas stoves, and operator of 
foundries under the name of the 
George D. Roper Co., died there Nov. 
17. He was prominent in industrial 
and civic developments of his com- 


munity. 
a * * 


Oliver Dyer Colvin, widely known 
Pacific Coast traction and power com- 
pany executive and veteran railroad 
man, died at his home in Seattle, 
recently. Mr. Colvin was_ identified 
with some of the early railroads and 
street car enterprises in this state. 
More recently he was an active exe- 
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cutive of the Seattle Car & Foundry 
Co., now the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
Illness forced him to retire from ac- 
tive management of this company five 
years ago. 

* + os 

George I. Onions, 65 years old, 
treasurer of the Great Lakes Pressed 
Steel Co., and president of the Ajax 
Plating & Specialty Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
died Nov. 20 at his home there. He 
came to this country from England 
when a child, and entered the electro- 
plating business in Buffalo in 1895. 

a - _ 

R. D. Reed, a member of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s industrial depart- 
ment and in charge of the sale of elec- 
tric are welding equipment; Mark A. 
Atuesta and Arthur W. Gross, mem- 
bers of the manufacturing department, 
and John C. Horstman of the man- 
ager’s staff at the Schenectady plant, 
were killed in a train wreck Nov. 12 
near Plainsboro, N. J. They had met 
in Baltimore in connection with the 
inter-works welding committee of the 
General Electric Co. and were en 
route to the Bloomfield plant when 
the accident occurred. 

* * * 

William Berlean Rodgers, aged 76, 
president and director of the Rod- 
Sand Co., Pittsburgh, advocate 
of improved waterways, died at his 
country home near Pittsburgh, Nov. 
16, after a short illness. Although 
Captain Rodgers was best known as a 
riverman, he was from time to time 
engaged in coal mining, manufac- 
turing, land development and bank- 
ing. He was born Feb. 27, 1851 at 
Franklin, Pa. In 1899 his extensive 
coal interests were merged in the o- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal Co. 
In 1900 the Rodgers Sand Co. was 
organized with Captain Rodgers as 
president. Captain Rodgers was a 
member of the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and other clubs. 


gers 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Charles L. Wood, New General Sales Manager of Carnegie Steel Co. 














ROAD background in the sale of iron and steel, 
and long experience in the distribution of those 
products have contributed to the advancement 
of Charles L. Wood to the position of general 
sales manager of the Carnegie Steel Co., an- 

nouncement of which has just been made. He succeeds 

William G. Clyde, advanced to the presidency Oct. 31. 

Mr. Wood has been assistant general manager of sales 

in charge of the bar, hoop and band business of the 

Carnegie company since 1918. At that time he suc- 

ceeded Mr. Clyde, when the latter was promoted to the 

office of first vice president and also general manager 
of sales. 

Mr. Wood has had a wide experience in the steel in- 
dustry extending over a long period. He was born in 
Youngstown, O., Sept. 11, 1873, and attended the public 
schools of that city. He then entered the Ohio State 
university, taking up a course of mining engineering in 
the class of 1896. His entrance into the industrial field 
was in the capacity of chemist with the Calumet Fur- 
nace Co. in Chicago. Business troubles forced this com- 
pany to suspend operations, and then Mr. Wood turned 
his energies toward mining engineering in Colorado and 
other western districts. 

In 1898 he became affiliated with the American Steel 
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IDE experience in sales of steel 
forms a broad background for 
his new responsibilities. 


APID advancement as a sales exec- 
utive has followed competent ful- 
fillment of various posts of duty. 


IVIC improvement is one of his 
greatest interests and he now is 
president of his city council. 


RUAUAASNANNAU ENN AAAUU LEELA EAA ARTETA AANA 


Hoop Co. and was made manager of the order depart- 
ment when the company moved to New York. Upon its 
consolidation with the Carnegie Steel Co. and with the 
formation of the United States Steel Corp., Mr. Wood 
was transferred to the sales department of the Car- 
negie company. A thorough knowledge of the bar and 
hoop business gained for him the appointment as as- 
sistant to Mr. Clyde when the latter became assistant 
general manager of sales in that department. Mr. Wood 
has consistently moved forward to higher positions. He, 
as one of the younger sales executives, has enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance throughout the steel trade. His pro- 
motion is accepted as a logical recognition of his special 
ability and well-grounded experience. 

Mr. Wood is a thirty-second degree Mason, and al- 
ways has found time for constructive efforts in other 
activities. In his home community of Thornburg, Pa., 
he is president of the borough council; is a director of 
the Duquesne club, vice president of the Chartiers 
Heights Country club, member of the Oakmont Country 
club, the Youngstown club, and the Fellows club of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Wood served four years on the school 
board of his community and has been president of the 
borough council for five years. He is a member of 
the American Iron and Steel institute. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 

















appointed assistant general sales 

manager of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. to succeed Charles L. Wood whose 
business career is sketched on page 
1380 of this issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
view. Mr. Hoover was born in 
Youngstown, O., Sept. 14, 1877. He 
attended the public schools there and 
later taught school in that community 
for three years. He first entered the 
iron and steel business in 1898 with 
the Mahoning Valley Iron Co. at 
Youngstown. He was a mill worker 
and later became attached to the 
general offices of that company as 
an inspector. In 1899 he went to 
Cleveland as shipping clerk for the 
Lake Erie works of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. In November, 1900 
he became identified with the Amer- 
ican Steel Hoop Co. and came to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. upon the formation 
of the United States Steel Corp. Since 
1918 he has been assistant to Mr. 
Wood. 


GS ‘coro R. HOOVER has been 


* * * 


Frank G. Riehl has been elected 
president of the Howe Scale Co., Rut- 
land, Vt., to succeed Carl B. Hinsman, 
resigned. 

* ok * 

R. F. Mann, just appointed purchas- 
ing agent for the Warner & Swascy 
Co., Cleveland, builder of machine 
tools, formerly had been in the en- 
gineering department for about ten 
years. 

* a * 

William H. Davey, president of the 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, O., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Mansfield 
Savings & Trust Co., that city. He 
succeeds the late James E. Brown. 

* * bo 

George G. Griest, has resigned as 
general manager of the plant of the 
Niles Tool Works Co., at Hamilton, 
O. Mr. Griest came to Hamilton in 
1918 to take charge of the plant. His 
plans for the future are not known. 

* * * 

W. W. Deal has been appointed 
sales agent of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. at Philadelphia, succeeding 
the late Henry Rose. Mr. Deal] has 
been with the American Steel & Wire 
Co. for 13 years. He first went 
through the fence department in the 
company’s New York office, then 


through the bale-tie department and 
then through the electrical and wire 
rope department. In 1922 he went to 
Philadelphia as a salesman, later be- 
coming assistant to Mr. Rose. 

* * * 


Irvin V. Shaw has been appointed 
sales manager of J. G. Miller & Co., 
Philadelphia, formerly Miller, Carson 
& Co., Inc. Mr. Shaw has been con- 
nected with J. G. Miller for several 
years in the pig iron, coal and coke 
business at DuBois, Pa. 

* * * 

R. L. Ehmann has been made dis- 
trict manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the Superheater Co., New 
York, with offices at Pittsburgh. 

John R. LeVally, former manager 
at Pittsburgh, has been assigned to 
special duties with headquarters in 
New York. 

* * * 

W. J. Sullivan, secretary to James 
A. Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corp. was taken sud- 
denly ill at the Steel corporation of- 
fices at 71 Broadway, New York, Nov. 
17. He was removed to a private hos- 
pital in Brooklyn and is expected to be 
away from his duties for about a 
month. 

* 3S oe 

Clarence E. Reed, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Reed 
Roller Bit Co., Houston, Tex., has 
become vice president of the Bridge- 
port Machine Co., Wichita, Kans., with 
supervision over the manufacture of 
rotary tools. Plans for a new rotary 
bit plant are now in the hands of 
Mr. Reed. 

John W. White has been appointed 
general manager of the _ recently 
formed Westinghouse Electric Co. of 
Japan. He has started to the Orient 
to assume his new duties, sailing 
from Vancouver, Oct. 30 and arriving 
in Tokio on Nov. 11. Mr. White has 
been in the employ of the Westing- 
house company for many years and 
was recently manager of the Westing- 


house Electric International Co.’s 
branch office at Havana, Cuba. 

* ” * 
J. H. Whiting has been elected 


chairman of the board of the Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., manufacturer 
of foundry equipment and other ma- 
chinery. He formerly was president 
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and treasurer. He is succeeded by 
Col. T. S. Hammond, formerly vice 
president and secretary. R. A. Pas- 
coe succeeds Colonel Hammond as sec- 
retary. R. H. Bourne, vice president 
and sales manager of the Whiting 
Corp., succeeds Colonel Hammond as 
president of the Grindle Fuel Equip- 
ment Co., subsidiary of the Whiting 
Corp. N. S. Lawrence, vice president 
and assistant sales manager, becomes 
president of the Swenson Evaporator 
Co., another subsidiary. 

* * * 

I. Lamont Hughes, vice president 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., will trans- 
fer his offices from Youngstown to 
Pittsburgh Dec. 1. Mr. Hughes, who 
was made vice president about ten 
months ago came to Youngstown as 
general superintendent in 1920. He 
has been in the employ of the Steel 
corporation since 1905 starting at the 
Ohio works. Mr. Hughes will have 
jurisdiction over all plants in western 
Pennsylvania, the Shenango valley, 
the Youngstown district, the Ohio 
River valley and other parts of Ohio. 

Louis N. McDonald, general su- 
perintendent with headquarters in 
Youngstown, is in charge of the 
Youngstown district. 

* * * 

William L. Abbott, chief operating 
engineer of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The election was 
by mail ballot and its results were an- 
nounced Nov. 19. Mr. Abbott is re- 
garded as an expert on the elimina- 
tion of waste in coal production. He 
served as chairman of a committee of 
the American Engineering Council 
which conducted a nation-wide survey 
of coal storage. 

Mr. Abbott is 54 years of age and 
a graduate of the University of Il- 
linois. He is past president of the 
Western Society of Engineers and a 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Vice presidents 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers also elected by mail bal- 
lot are Prof. William T. Magruder 
of Ohio State university, Prof. Gra- 
ham Christie of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, and Roy V. Wright, New 
York, editor of Railway Age, Erik 
Oberg has been elected treasurer of 
the society. 
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FAYETTE, ALA.—Bagwell Machine Works, 
C. A. Bagwell president, is building an office 
structure and will use present office space 
for enlarged foundry and shop purposes. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Boyle Mfg. Co., 1918 
Park street, is having plans made for a plant 
for production of steel household equipment. 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—Mann Mfg. Co., 454 
Gelden Gate avenue, will build a 2-story 
machine shop 120x180 feet at Dwight Way 
and Ninth street. 

LOS ANGELES—Baash-Ross Tool Co., 5520 
Boyle avenue, is building a plant 98 x 200 
feet on South Boyle avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO—R. J. O’Brien, 
Alexander building, is having plans made by 
Albert W. Burgren, 110 Sutter street, for 
a 2-story machine shop. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Wright & Corsen 
Mfg. Co., Fifth and Charlotte streets, will 
build a l-story addition to its plant for the 
production of rivets and machine screw 
products. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—William Olderman 
Co., smelter and refiner, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to continue the partner- 
ship formerly operating the business and will 
add a brass foundry. 

DERBY, CONN.—Derby Gas & Electric Co., 
22 Elizabeth street, will build a 3-story ma- 
chine shop 42x85 feet on Housatonic avenue, 

EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—The Carlson 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture machinery by Gustave 
O. Carlson of Wethersfield, Conn., Carl O. 
Portland, Conn., and Henry 
Hanson of Middletown, Conn. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Union Drawn Steel 
Co., 775 Capital avenue, is building a 1-story 
addition 58x 255 feet, for production of steel 
devices. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New England 
Auto Radiator Works, Inc. has been or- 
ganized with $25,000 capital by Jacob Gordas, 


Hedstrom of 


Esther Gordas, Isadore Novack and Bella 
Novack, all of New Britain. 
NEW LONDON, CONN.—Mexican Petro- 


leum Co. will take over much of the property 
of the Groton Iron works. Oil storage tanks 
and a refinery are planned. The plant was 
engaged in shipbuilding during the war. 

PLAINVILLE, CONN.—Plainville Casting 
Co. will remodel and add equipment to the 
plant of the Bay State Castings Co., West- 
field, Mass., which it recently bought. Some 
equipment will be supplied from the Plain- 
ville plant. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Electric Specialty 
Shop, South street, will build a 2-story plant 
40x 104 feet. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Henry Weyand Co. 
sheet metal manufacturer, will build a 3-story 
addition on Brown place. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—American Metal 
Hose Co., 67 Jewelry street, is building a 
$-story manufacturing plant. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Scovill Mfg. Co., 
brass and bronze tubing, will build a 1-story 
foundry addition. 

WESTPORT, CONN.—Keith-Kennedy Hard- 
ware Co., Inc. has been organized with $50,000 
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capital by James R. Kennedy, Clarence W. 
Keith, and Georgie W. Keith, all of West- 
port. 

SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co. is building an addition 55 x 180 
feet to give enlarged facilities. 

CLEWISTON, FLA.—Clewiston [Iron Co. 
has been formed and will establish a_ steel 
fabricating plant for bridge and ornamental 
iron work with about 1500 tons per month 
capacity. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Luminus Cotton Gin Co., 
F. E. Luminus manager, is building a 1-story 
machine shop at its plant. 

CHICAGO—American Can Co., W. H. Les- 
ter division manager, 104 South Michigan 
boulevard, will build a 4-story manufacturing 
plant 140x160 feet at 6100 South Western 
avenue. 

CHICAGO—Radio Automotive Distributors 
Ine., 1429 South Michigan avenue, has been 
incorporated with $2500 capital to manufac- 
ture automobile and radio accessories and 
parts by Milton S. Levy, M. Abeschnier and 
Max Nedwick. 

CHICAGO—Apex Ventilating & Engineer- 
ing Co., 9 South Clinton street has been in- 
corporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
ventilating and heating machinery and equip- 
ment by Mina A. Freign, W. R. Leathers, J. 
M. Ullman and Floyd Young. 

CHICAGO—Richard T. Davis Ine., 5252 
Broadway, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture radio and automobile 
parts and accessories by M. E. Lawless, A. 
J. Parker and George Q. Chritton. Dryen- 
forth, Lee, Chritton & Wiles, 1508 Marquette 
building, are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—National Accessories Corp., 332 
South LaSalle street, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture automo- 
bile radiator caps and other accessories by 
Charles W. Paltzer, Charles A. Pardee and 
Marie Jung. Charles W. Palzer, 112 West 
Adams street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Sprayola Mfg. Co., 133 West 
Washington street, has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital to manufacture spraying, wash- 
ing and cleaning apparatus and machinery 
by Robert D. Steele, William H. Craig and 
Cc. B. Craig. Holberg, Hummel & Winans, 
10 South LaSalle street, are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—S. & B. Sewing Machine Co., 
805 West Harrison street, has been  in- 
corporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
sewing machines and motors by Moses Hymen, 
Jacob Burnstein and Jacob Stein. Samuel B. 
Falk, 160 North LaSalle street, is correspond- 
ent. 

CHICAGO—Calumet Structural Iron Works, 
717 Monadneck block, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to do a steel fabricating 
business by August Hendelman, Benedict A. 
Seajeaski and Wanda B. Seajeaski. Isadore 





S. Blumentnal, Unton Trust building, is corre- 
pondent. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Machinery Mart Build- 
ing Corp., 842 First National Bank building, 
has been incorporated to build a_ structure 
for housing machinery salesrooms and ware- 
house space for dealers, requiring special ele 
vators and other equipment, by Frank Schoen- 
feld, Arthur R. Jones and Arthur R. Jones Jr. 
Frank Schoenfeld, 76 West Monroe street, is 
correspondent. 

CLEARING, ILL.—United States Can Co., 
M. S. Hoffman sales manager, 139 South 
Clark street, will build a 1-story plant 
880x140 feet. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—Auto Zone Co., 202 §S 
avenue, has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to manufacture automobile and gas 
engine supplies by George X. Cannon, Charles 
L. Best, Roy M. Bennethum, John W. Hen- 
ney Jr. and Elwyn Shaw, 115 West Stephen- 
son street. 

LITCHFIELD, ILL.—Street Gate Co., 118 
East Ryder street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture steel gates, 
scale racks, hog racks and other farm equip- 
ment by J. W. Street, A. D. Lorimer and 
H. B. Nigg. A. D. Lorimer, 542 Norwood 
avenue, Collinsville, Ill., is correspondent. 

QUINCY, ILL.—Gardner Governor Co., H. 
Malone purchasing agent, will build a 1-story 
foundry 100x250 feet. Frank D. Chase, 720 
North Michigan boulevard, Chicago, is en- 
gineer. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee railroad, B. I. Budd president, 
72 West Adams street, will build a 2-story 
garage here, 60x150 feet. 

WOODSTOCK, ILL.—Woodstock Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to manufacture dies, jigs, fixtures and 
tools by H. Paul Gray, Charles E. Low, John 


M. Hoy, Mac Marsilius and Newman M. 
Marsilius. 
COLUMBUS, IND.—Cummins Engine Co. 


has bought 14 acres as site for new plant 
with 20,000 square feet to provide larger 
production facilities. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Felthaus Ventilating 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital to manufacture machinery and 
appliances by George H. Felthaus, Guy Lou- 
dermilk and Harry Grant. 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND.—Acme Acetylene 
Co., manufacturer of cutting and welding 
equipment, will build a 1l-story plant. 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND.—Standard Forg- 
ings Co. is having plans outlined for a 1-story 
foundry to be built in 1926. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INIJ).—The Parts  Corp., 
Albert Kelley president, 733 Virginia avenue, 
will build a 1-story addition 3830x100 feet. 

NORTH VERNON, IND.—Jennings Mfg. 
Co. Inec., a newly formed company, has 
equipped a plant for the manufacture of a 
foot-operated dustpan. 

BALTIMORE—J. C. Eichman Mfg. Co., 
Wicomico and Bush streets, plumbing equip- 
ment, will build a l-story addition 50x 149 
feet. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Detrick & Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $375,- 
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Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron 
Mesabi bessemer, 61144 per cent 








Old Range nonbessemer, 614% 


Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 








$4.55 
iron 4.40 
DEP CONE {FON ceovserescrssersesccssooee 4.40 


cent iron 4.25 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 

GO: BA. DOP: COURS sicensisinnscnsicssses 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

Ss eg eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 

PE OIE: :cncscnsncintuinsinetnnienites 9.50 to 10.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent . 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.....nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent............ nominal] 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

....Washed, 43 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 





Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 








Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- tO 68 PEK CONE cececcsecesscssenseesees 9.00 to 10.00 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces # . Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 63 to 63 Spanish foundry or basic, 50 0 Illinois mines, per net ton.. $16.00 
per cent 9.00 to 10.00 to. 64. pat GOR: issicivcanmncs 8.50 to 9.0 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Algerian foundry and basic, paid eastern tidewater, per 
BB to 65 per CENt .......sscccreerreee nominal 50 to 54 per CeENt .........cccccecese 8.50 to 9.00 BOE DIE: sscsntrnsnecrcnnsepnenincaticine 16.50 to 17.50 
000 capital by J. W. Niedhardt president, and build its burned plant, one story, 30x36 feet plies by Walter IF. Koken, Leo M. Grace, G. 
associates. A plant is being established at and 81x150 feet. Horton Blackman and W. G. E. Rolaff. 
508 East Preston street. PONTIAC, MICH.—Grand Trunk railroad, pie 8 E. Kircher, Belleville, Ill, is at- 


ATHOL, MASS.—N. D. Cass Co. toy man- 
ufacturer, will build a 4-story addition to its 
finishing plant. Taylor-Wheeler Corp. has the 
general contract. 


BOSTON—T. H. Davis, 65 Union street, 
Newton, will build a 1 and 2-story auto re- 
pair shop 55x80 feet. 


BOSTON—Julian d’Este Co., Charlestown, 
suffered a severe fire loss in its brass and 
bronze foundry, which will be rebuilt. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.—The Souhigian Snow- 
Removing Machines Co. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by Marsop Souhigian, 
Solomon Souhigian and Magurdich Antriasian, 
all of Lawrence, Mass. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—New Eng- 
land Smelting Co., 220 Union street, is having 
figures and plans prepared for a_ 1-story 
plant. e 


WOBURN, MASS.—Woburn Iron Foundry 
will rebuild its burned foundry and will re- 
quire additional equipment. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Crompton & Knowles 


Loom Works Inc., manufacturer of textile 
machinery, will build a 4-story addition 
40x74 feet. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Kuhlman Electric Co., 

manufacturer of electric transformers, is 
building a 2-story addition 175x250 feet, 
equipped with 10-ton crane. 


DETROIT—Cadillac Refrigerator Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to man- 
ufacture refrigerators by Joseph Barsky, De- 
troit, Dan Olson, Sibley, and Frank D. Soren- 
sky, 2819 Cody street, Detroit. 

FLINT, MICH.—A. C. Spark Plug Co. is 
enlarging its plant to provide facilities for 
manufacturing automotive accessories, mufflers 
and heaters to be added first. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Knape & Vogt 
Mfg. Co., Richmond and Muskegon avenues, 
will build a i-story addition 30x90 feet 
for the manufacture of cabinet hardware. B. 
Hogan & Son have the general contract. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Jackson Steel Products 
Co. will build a warehouse addition 140 x 170 
feet, steel construction. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Riverside Forge & Ma- 
chine Co. will build a 1-story addition. Gen- 
eral contract has been let to the Austin Co., 
Cleveland. 


MONROE, MICH.—Monroe Auto Equipment 


‘Co., C. S. McIntyre general manager, will re- 


Willow avenue, C. B. Brown chief engineer, 
will build a roundhouse 115x600 feet. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Fisher Body Corp. is 
adding three buildings to its plant, a 2-story 
structure 150x160 feet, a 1-story building of 
10,000 square feet and an office building ad- 
dition with 2500 square feet. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Products Co. 
is adding to its gray iron foundry facilities 
and building an addition to its power house, 
About $250,000 will be expended. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—W. W. Brown Ma- 
chine Works has leased building. at 125-7 


Southwest boulevard, containing 5000 square 
feet, for new plans. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Black, Sivalls & 


Bryson have completed new fabricating plant, 
180x488 feet, for manufacture of oil field 
tanks, with maximum capacity of 20,000 tons 
of steel yearly. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Co. has leased 1-story and basement 
building at 1809 Grand avenue, 25x 100 feet, 
for branch office and warehouse. F. A. Gross 
is district manager. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Moe-Bridges Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to man- 
ufacture lamps and lighting fixtures by Hen- 
rick Moe and C. C. Clark, 10 East Sixteenth 
street. 

POPLAR BLUFF, MO.—Oil Well Supply 
Co., 215 Water street, Pittsburgh, will re- 
build its burned plant here. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Standard Semi-steel 
Foundry Co., C. Wilks general manager, 
Clinton, Mo., will build a 1-story foundry 


64x200 feet on West Chase street. 


ST. LOUIS—Southern Wheel Co., Frank C. 
Turner vice president, Commonwealth build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, will build a 1-story steel 
foundry on Goodfellow avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Service, federal reserve bank building, J. P. 
Higgins manager, is said to be in the mar- 
ket for 20 steel barges of 2000 tons capacity 
each, 

ST. LOUIS—Nee-Wat Method Inc. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to build 
and repair boilers and devices for preventing 
rust in them by George S. Hessenbruch, Her- 
man Kroemer and A. Dundon, 6337 Virginia 
avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—Ice-O-Matic Co. has been in- 
corporated with 500 shares no par value to 
manufacture machinery, equipment and sup- 
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BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Contract has been 
awarded by the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, for a 2-story re 
search laboratory here, 93x113 feet. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—Lionel Corp., 605 
South Twenty-first street, manufacturer of 
electric toys has bought 12 acres as the site 
for a plant. 


NEWARK, N. 
Earl street, will 
90x 200 feet. 


J.—General 
build a 


Tube Co., 56 


l-story factory 


NEWARK, N. J.—United States Piston Ring 
Co., 1206 South Grove street, will build a 
l-story addition. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Plans are being prepared 
by the United Radio Corp., for the recon- 
struction of its plant, which recently suffered 
$70,000 by fire. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Diamond Electric Special- 
ties Corp., 101 South Orange avenue, has 
leased a site at 12 Runyon street for a plant 
site. 


HAGAN, N. M.—Hagan Power Co., Dr. 
J. J. DePraslin president, will build a high 
tension transmission line to Golden, N. M., 
ten miles, to supply power for mining opera- 
tions. 


BATAVIA, N. Y.—Dean Rider, Hamilton, 
Ont., is planning erection of an automobile 
headlight manufacturing plant. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—William J. Teere, 1089 
Genesee street, will build a 1l-story addition 
to his welding and machine shop. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Donner Steel Co. will 
build two additions, a roll shop and a finish- 
ing department, at its plant at 375 Abbott 
road. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Faul & Timmins, A. C. 
Faul president, 149 Oak street, manufae- 
turer of power plant equipment, will build 
a second story on its plant to enlarge pro- 
duction facilities. 


EASTWOOD, N. Y.—Lamson Co. has let 
contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
for a structural shop 60x 200 feet, one story. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Dependable Oil 
Burner Co. has been incorporated with $8000 
capital to manufacture fuel devices by C. 8S. 


(Continued on Page 1385) 
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Warehouse Volume Continues Heavy 


Prices Maintain Recent 
Advances—Sheets 
Again Stiffen 


EMAND for products from iron 
D and steel warehouses continues 

heavy. November sales totals 
will approximate October’s. Prices 
are firm, recent advances being es- 
tablished. 

Jobbers in the New York metropol- 
itan district again have advanced gal- 
vanized sheets, the market now hold- 
ing at 5.50c. Black sheets are un- 
changed at 4.35c, but are likely to 
undergo a further advance shortly. 
Active demand, in conjunction with 
an increasingly tight position at the 
mills, is the principal factor. Trading 
is brisk in shapes, plates and bars, as 
well as in sheets. 

Buffalo jobbers continue to profit 
by increasing congestion of mill 
schedules and more small orders are 
going to warehouses. November busi- 
ness has been of good volume. Prices 
are firm and strictly maintained. 

Cincinnati warehouse demand has 
picked up considerably, especially for 
plates, sheets and bars. Milder weather 
has helped the demand. Jobbers are 
expected to adopt new extras on cold- 
finished stock this week. 

Philadelphia jobbers have advanced 
cold-drawn steel stock $2 a ton, and 
now are quoting 4.00c and 4.50c. Cold- 
rolled strip has been advanced $3 a 
ton and now is 6.25c. Blue annealed 
also has been raised $3 a ton. Job- 
bers are using new extras on cold 
drawn steel but are not making any 
extra charge for screw stock. Busi- 
ness is somewhat smaller in quantity 
due to approach of Thanksgiving. 

Detroit warehouse trade continues 
firm. Tonnage being moved com- 
pares favorably with tonnage moved 
last month. The increase last week 
of $3 a ton on cold-rolled strip and 
wire has had no effect on the de- 
mand for these products. Sheets are 
strong and the supply somewhat 
limited. As a result some of the 
smaller operators have _ increased 
prices slightly. 

The new extra card on cold-finished 
steel and shafting has been put into 
effect by Chicago warehouses with 
the exception of the extra for screw 
stock quantity. 

San Francisco jobbers have ad- 
vanced prices on sheets from $1 to 
$5 a ton, while Los Angeles ware- 
houses have dropped bars $2, shapes 
$2 and bands $7 and raised sheets 
from $2 to $5 a ton. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 




















































































STEEL BARS 
Boston 3.265c 
Buffalo 8.80¢ 
NT eee 3.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
Detroit ...... 8.1ic 
Los Angeles . 3.05¢ 
New York 3.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.05¢ to 3.2u0¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
SP IIIINED . incniccnmpcctsinciipamnentensinicileiintal 2.85¢ 
San Francisco cadens 3.30¢ 
SIE > Sasmernteniiinstasmrniseencesnin tmesened = 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 3.15¢ 
ee a NE... cxeniincsneriiannsitiniienelinibibiienn 3.25¢ 
IRON BARS 
LO EEE CSE eR “ 8.265c¢ 
Buffalo 8.30¢ 
Chicago 3.00c 
i AMGAEEGD - euvacessssespeuseenniasnaioneintes 8.30¢ 
OE eer 8.15¢ 
New York $.24¢ 
Philadelphia «». 8.05¢ to 3.20c 
See, SUCINEN |. ahicemeininnciccaiecntennniaes 8.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
ITER -. snntutsiesceumaivabencetienen 3.265¢ to 3.50¢ 
| a ee ‘i 8.30c 
Chicago, billet " 2.60¢ 
Chicago, rail steel 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Cleveland .. 2.85¢ to 3.10c 
SUOIIIAE -) seceisncsentkendtinbainecovaiebceoiabi = 8.15¢ 
Lus Angeles, C. L. ....... = 8.05c¢ 
Los Angeles, L. C. Ln ..cccccoce 8.30e 
ee OPE | cawicsetencbladlinhousdplens —& 95c to 3.15¢ 
INE | <inschicevuedasisbnesuibbinsacs 3.00¢ to 3.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.50 to 2.60¢ 
San Franciaco, C. La cccocccccscscs 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. Li... 8.80c 
Seattle 8.50¢ 
TIINIIIOUIPD. --acccnnnticesiuatcinbiininesine 2.50¢ 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
REE RE EE a See 8.365¢ 
a 3.40c 
Chicago 8.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.406 
Cleveland 8.20e 
Detroit 8.25¢ 
Ne 8.05¢ 
New York 8.34¢ 
SP RPURRIEIINININL .accscicveunicstnigtnactbosaiitin 2.60c to 3.20c 
Pittsburgh 3.00¢ 
ATS ERR = 2.85¢ 
San Francisco ... 8.80c 
Seattle 3.35¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
es UNNOE © seciateasesiicnscpotinces 3.35¢ 
Boston 3.865¢ 
Buffalo 3.40¢ 
Chicago 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati... 8.40¢ 
Cleveland, %- inch and. “thicker 8.206 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch — ......00+ 3.425¢ 
Detroit pogubaoahocdimaptanladphindtclaunssanl $.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch ..... 8.45¢ 
Los Angeles = .......0. 8.15¢ 
New York , 8.84c 





Philadelphia 
Philadel!phia, 
ee a ee 
Portland sheanseeud 
San Francisco 

Seattle 
St ee ae 
St Paul 





2.60c to 3.20c 
2.80c to 3.40c 


8.00¢ 
8.25e 
8.30¢ 
$.25¢ 
$.25e 
3.35¢ 


NO. 10 BLUE “ANNEALED SHEETS 


Boston, 8/16-inch .... 
Buffalo sonenbibuandon 
Chicano _......... 
CSIIRIIED —... snsrcceiciblancrcenvensiowenaetees 
Cleveland pense 
DRPNUUME  sduidisindinesschipesabeetenteieiiins 
Bite We Nhs © vcsb cia sdetensectegiceabionsie 
New York ...... 

Preortbaaered ....cc00. 

Philadelphia mn 
Bene Pe RENO | cacccccetviscecisccessivinee 
SNEED . sscsotninesibuncs 

St. Lonis . 
St. Paul 5 eissesissaniadastnan sidipateniti 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
Boston _...... 
TREE -_  eateniateuintpavcttgvmabnnscteninien 
UMEUNINS  scunsinrcedsccebsanoousnseensceseestones 
Cincinnati 
OD si cnresnatntnmianriedensintnninns 
Detroit 
Ratt” TRIO Siissitecenntincetssatnornens = 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Portland 























8.915¢ 
8.20¢ 
8.50¢ 
8.60¢ 
8.15¢ 
8.65¢ 
8.70¢ 
3.89¢ 
4.50c 
8.50¢ 
8.75¢ 
4.50c 
3.65¢ 
3.75¢ 


4.95¢ 

4.40¢ 

4.10¢ 
4.55¢ 

8.95e 
4.25¢ 
4.75¢ 
4.35¢ 
4.55¢ 
5.50¢ 













































































eg ee Oe anny oe 4.75¢ 
pat ae a 5.50c 
St. Louis 4.60c 
St. Paul 4.35¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Boston 6.00¢ 
Buffalo 6.45¢ 
SESE tet li EE §.25¢ 
Cineinnati 5.65¢ 
cee ge EIT AE DSR a NN, 5.10¢ 
ROI. inensseesuubih diiicnteideaianetnniin 5.25¢ 
Los Angeles (corr. 28 ga.).... 6.00¢ 
New York .......... 3 5.50¢ 
Philadelphia bode 6.75¢ 
fe nes sane 6.50¢ 
San Francisco .... 7S 6.00¢ 
SOUURGIEN « .  cdheseteoninansddacblatenumtasonbete 6.50¢ 
St. Louis 5.70¢ 
EE RRR SRS a 5.50c 
BANDS 
ETE. chetainidicnlachasiiadeusiiuiatesens ‘ 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
RPUTINIID | cepchosetnptensnnnsevesngsunngosesenanee 8.65¢ 
Cincinnati 8.95¢ 
Cleveland 3.85c 
MII - siastedliecciaiessiahasiarsemsaninsanen ‘ 3.80c¢ 
Tis PE MMINIIIIE ness Suvaininpcantyetnsechconmtons 8.90¢ 
New York 3.99¢ 
Philadelphia 8.90¢ 
Pittsburgh oe 8.60¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
. PPRBIIOD .- cressicteaiscasensscnsosss 4.15¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 7 3.90¢ 
HOOPS 
Boston 6.50¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.30¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
TE, cctsdiscamsnssinaberen 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.60e 
Seattle 5.00¢ 
St. Paul 4.40¢ 


SOLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 





























and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 3.95¢ 4.456 
Buffalo 8.95¢ 4.456 
Chicago 3.606 4.10¢ 
CCAINMI IES... ccrsicssocenisevecisscesnin . 8.858 4.35¢ 
RAUUIEET “castaccidedimiacshiainreeetts 8.90¢ 4.40¢ 
Detroit » 8.756 4.25¢ 
EGG TAD. ccrcsirestniiecinsinee 5.25c* onesie’ 
New York .......0 ey 4.506 
Philadelphia ms 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh 4.106 
Portland pamennes 
San Francisco .....cccscccssssssees 8.75c* salaciitt 
a a er, a . 
St. Paul penton 
“Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.30c 
Buffalo 6.65¢ 
CCID... crisciticcnsnemnvricinisspsatoicbitein’ 6.25¢ 
I 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95¢ 
BOUIN > = alba deeiencsadliacelieb vets esscececvves 6.20¢ 
New York 6.25¢ 
Philadeiphia 6.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.80¢ 
FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 
Swedish hollow drill steel...... 15.06¢ 
Swedish iron bars round......... ne, 6.75¢ 
Flats and SQuUATEB  cccccesecece 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse. New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 


Sine - bait -Gdinivnltd - —23 +21 
% to %-inch butt ......... —86 — 8 
W-inch butt  .....cs000 we =——46 —29 
%-inch butt. ......... ww. —61 —87 
1 to 8-inch butt .. owe «= 68 89 
OS Ne eee om we ——40 —22 
2% to 6 Inch lap......... —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap... Ad —1T 
9 and 10-inch lap —88 --14 
11 and 12-inch lap —87 —12 





WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Black Galvanized 





\% to %-inch butt ............ +e ti* 
Mecineh Butt  cn.cccccscccccccsee 4 

Beinch butt  ......cccccsrces ie —11 

1 to 1%-inch butt ...... —14 $ : 
os je | eee . — 6 14 
eae —°*? t 9 
8 to 6-inch lap anne — 8 6 


7 to 12-inch lap ........... — 8 +16 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Concluded from Page 1383) 


Wurtz, R. Wennik and A. K. Haft. J. M. 
Schwartz, 1 Madison avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—W. & lL. Garage Co., 25 
Delancey street, Samuel Witkin president, 
will build a 3-story garage and repair shop 
175x100 feet. 

NEW YORK—American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., 80 Church street, is planning 
construction of a foundry at Pittsburgh for 
gray iron and nonferrous metals. 

NEW YORK—Permanent Metal Weather- 
strip Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by J. L. Diamond and M. B. Mos- 
kowitz. J. A. Byrne, 305 Broadway, is 
attorney. 

‘NEW YORK—Raven Rock Metal Works Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 


New Construction and Enterprise 


manufacture metal novelties by A. Wolff, A. 
Kunze and K. Kosellek. W. F. Timme, 
850 Madison avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Dee Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture and repair machinery by C. Gold- 
berg and F. Levy. H. Amster, 276 Fifth 
avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—S. A. Birdsong Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares at $100 each 
and 2000 shares common stock no par value, 
to manufacture slot vending machines by S. 
A. Birdsong, F. S. Peters and G. W. Walsh. 
J. C. Cleary, 51 Chambers street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Bedford Empire Metal Ceil- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital to manufacture metal stampings by 
W. Flam, J. Flam and H. Greenberg. S. D. 
Johnson, 110 West Fortieth street, is at- 
torney. 


NEW YORK—Jamestown Metals Engineer- 


ing & Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with 100 shares preferred stock at $100 each 
and 300 common at $50 each to manufacture 
office furniture by N. Unger, D. Ehntholt 
and T. T. Haac. McKennell & Appell, 17 
East Forty-second street, are attorneys. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—Pennsylvania railroad will 
build an addition to its repair shops 112 x 175 
feet. 


ASHVILLE, N. C.—T. C. Coxe will build 
a 3-story service and repair garage 130 x 140 
feet. A. Wirth is architect. 


MONROE, N. C.—Griffin Price Implement 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap~- 
ital by Joel W. Griffin and H. L. Price. 

BUCYRUS, O.—Bucyrus Iron Products Co, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Elmer Heedeen, Edward Heedeen, Lois Heedeen, 
Olive H. Kahle and D. W. Kahle. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Blymyer Iron Works Ca, 





Peoples Gas building, Chi- 

cago, has been appointed sales 
representatives in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin and Michigan for 
William W. Hearne Inc., Phila- 
delphia, importer and distributor 
of sheet pickle products. 

* * + 


Safety Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Bayonne, N. J., has acquired 
control of the A. A. Wire Co., 
Harrison, N. J., and the Phillips 
Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

* * * 


Perrigo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis., has changed its name 
to the Progressive Mfg. Co. 

» * *” 


American Body Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has established a plant and 
branch office at Shreveport, La., 
and has incorporated under the 
name of the American Body Co. 
of Louisiana. A. L. Waller, 
Shreveport, is president. 

- >” * 


Buffalo Machine & Iron Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has changed its 
name to the Lake Erie Engineer- 
ing Co. 


[preovtes Gas duit Co., 


* * *# 


Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has appointed the Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve- 
land, distributor of its chucks in 
that territory. 

+ a . 

Union Cutlery & Hardware Co., 
Unionville, Conn., has been dis- 
solved, according to announcement 





Industrial Business Changes 


of F. P. Blish, formerly president 
of the company. 
* * * 

Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Co., Cleveland, has established a 
sales office in the Singer Annex 
building, New York, in charge of 
A. W. Schafer as district man- 
ager. 

* * * 

Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has appointed 
Green & Patterson, Monadnock 
building, San Francisco, its coast 
representatives, succeeding W. J. 
Patterson & Co. 

*K * * 

Miller, Carson & Co., Phila- 
delphia, pig iron, coke and coal 
merchants, have changed their 
name to J. G. Miller & Co., with- 
out change in location, policy or 
personnel. J. G. Miller is presi- 
dent and Irvin V. Shaw is sales 


manager. 
* « 


Oil Jack Co., Inc., New York, 
has opened a branch office in the 
Wrigley building, Chicago, in 
charge of Fred D. Sweet, former- 
ly with the Steel Products Corp. 

* bd oa 

Climax Engineering Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa., has appointed T. L. 
Keeling sales representative at 
Cleveland, 657 Leader building, in 
charge of sales in Ohio and west- 
ern New York and Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has appointed the 
Power Equipment Co., 315 Third 
avenue north, Minneapolis, Minn., 


its representative in that terri- 
tory. 
* * * 

Plainville Casting Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn., has bought the plant 
of the Bay State Castings Co., 
Westfield, Mass., and will operate 
it as a subsidiary production unit. 

* * + 

Red Oak Iron & Metal Co., Red 
Oak, Iowa., has been bought by 
D. A. and P. H. Sherman of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

x - * 

James Howden & Co. of Ameri- 
can Inc. 25 Broadway, New 
York, has sold its business to the 
Air Preheater Corp. 

* * & 


Standard Silica Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., has bought the Crescent Silica 
Co. of the same city, including 82 
acres and concrete and _6 steel 
washing and drying plant and 
other equipment, doubling its ca- 
pacity. 

* ok * 

Smith & Williams Co., Salis- 
bury, Md., John Smith president, 
has been organized to take over 
and enlarge the shipbuilding busi- 
ness formerly operated by the 
partnership known as Smith & 
Williams. 

* * me 

Philip R. Pratt Mfg. Co., has 
been formed at Deep River, Conn., 
to take over the wire manufac- 
turing business and plant of the 
Potter & Snell Co., control of the 
company passing from Gen. Mat- 
thewson W. Potter to Philip R. 
Pratt. 
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has been incorporated with $5000 capital by 
Edgar F. Wendt, Floyd C. Williams, Ralph 
G. Irving, Harrison G. Heis and Roger 
Broadwell. 

FREMONT, O.—Claus Cutlery Co., Henri 
Claus president, is planning a 3-story plant 


50x80 feet on McPherson highway. 
PORTSMOUTH, O.—Jackson Valve & Mfg. 


Co. Inc., 1106 Fifteenth street, manufacturer 
of high pressure steam valves, will build a 
foundry and machine shop to produce and 
finish its own castings. 

TOLEDO, O.—Allen Filter Co., &. H. 


Wachter president, 25 South St. Clair avenue, 
will build a 1-story factory and office building 
70x80 feet. General contract to Edward 
Voss, 428 Huron street. 

HENRYETTA, OKLA.—North End Coal 
Co., capital $10,000, chartered by Ira Exley, 
Bokoshe, Okla., R. R. Fretwell and Mattie 
Fretwell will engage in coal mining opera- 
tions. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Arnold’s Iron 
& Steel Mills, capital $37,500, incorporated 
by J. W. Arnold, 511 East Seventh street, 
J. E. Arnold and Ed Overholser. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Chas. A. Butler 
Mfg. Co., capital $100,000, chartered by C. 
A. Butler, 700 North Alabama street, L. W. 
Cranston and C. E. Reynolds, to manufacture 
steel tanks and oil field supplies. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—J. C. Bayer 
ing a l1-story foundry at 477 East Thirtieth 
Cc. W. Ertz Co. has the general con- 


is build- 


street. 
tract. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Bonney Forge & 


Tool works contemplates the erection of a 
plant addition. 
CHESTER, PA.—Bids were closed Novem- 


ber 19 on a factory building here for the 


Ford Motor Co. 

LEBANON, PA.—Lebanon Drop Forge Co. 
is rebuilding its burned shop and adding to 
accommodate equipment of the 


ita size to 
Hazleton Drop Forge Co., Hazleton, Pa., re- 
cently purchased. 

PHILADELPHIA—Dot Lubricator Co. of 
Eastern Pennsylvania has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital by Harold A. Ball and 
others, 613 Drexel road. 


PHILADELPHIA—Work will be started at 
upon the erection of a manufacturing 


once 

building for Eugene Carraine on N street 
near Kensington avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bolinger Co., archi- 


tects of this city received bids Nov. 29 for a 
manufacturing plant for the Viscose Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Range Boil- 
er Co., has bought a site at Washington ave- 
nue and Twenty-fourth street and will equip 
a new plant. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Shovel Co., 
Lynford Rowland treasurer, recently  in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital, will build 
a new plant. W. N. Lindsay & Co., 900 


Harrison street, has the general contract. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids have been closed by 
the General Electric Co. for the erection of a 
galvanizing building, at Sixty-eighth street 
and Glenmore. Harris & Richards are the 
architects in charge. 

PHILADELPHIA—Haines, Jones & Cad- 
bury Co., 1186 Ridge avenue, manufacturer 
of pipe fittings and plumbing supplies, will 
build a 2-story factory and warehouse 60 x 120 
feet at Biltmore, N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Engineering 
& Machine Co., J. B. Tripple, president, 11380 
Race street will build a 1l-story factory build- 
ing, 50x 198 feet at 3456 Ludlow street. D. 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 













Pennsylvania, No. 1 ......+.$43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 recess . 35.00 to 40.00 
Ohio, No. 1 43.00 to 46.00 
Olio, Me. 8. cscs: eainidlovecn see 88.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 «se 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2 ..... -- 85.00 to $8.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 . 48.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 .. . 40.00 to 48.00 
ie NS eee Se aes 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2 ..... .- 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 ...... se 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  crcccccccccscssesoes 39.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
SITUNORDD ” chirtumccsccscnstecunensene 40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham  rccccsccccrcsescesees eserves 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


ee ee. geen 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

> = 6% 9S Tie Gicennnn 45.00 to 48.06 











Henwood, 717 South Sixty-third street, has 
been given the general contract. 
PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Garage Co. has 


bought a site 90x172 feet and is having 
plans made for a service and repair garage. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The Reading Co. closed 
bids Nov. 24 on the erection of a garage 
and a warehouse in this city. 

WARREN, PA.—Penn Furnace & Stove 
Co. has bought additional land adjoining its 
plant and will build a 2-story addition for 
which equipment will be required. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by the Vulcan Iron Works for a fac- 
tory building to replace one recently badly 
damaged by fire. 

WESTERLY, R. I.—Bids are being re- 
ceived by this city for a $25,000 pumping 
station, which will include a machine shop. 
W. P. Arnold, Meriden, Conn., is engineer in 
charge. 

DUCKTOWN, TENN.—Ducktown Chemical 
& Iron Co., recently incorporated in Dela- 
has bought the properties and business 
Copper & Iron 


ware, 
of the Ducktown Sulphur, 


Co., which will be improved and additional 
equipment installed, with plans for an iron 
sintering department. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., E. M. Smith president, 7111 South 
Alameda street, Los Angeles, is planning 
construction of a branch plant here. 

VERNON, TEX.—Vernon Electric & Ice 
Co., R. H. Smith manager, is remodeling and 
enlarging its plant, adding a 57-horsepower 
engine and 400-kilowatt generator. 

DANVILLE, VA.—W. M. Doucette of New 
York will build a plant for the manufacture 
of spark plugs for automotive use. 

SEATTLE—Machine shop and foundry of 
Ballard Drop Forge Co. were burned and 
equipment destroyed. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Harbor Island Brass 
Foundry has been incorporated with $17,500 
capital by J. D. Carmichael, George D. Davis 
and O. R. G. Thayer. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Harbor Island Brass 
Foundry has been incorporated with $17,500 
capital by J. D. Carmichael, George D. Davis 
and O. R. G. Thayer. 

WILLIAMSON, W. VA.—Portsmouth By- 
Products Coke Co. is planning a steel tipple 
for use of three mines at Freeburn. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—The 





Joseph Rothe 





Foundry Co., 620 Willow street, is building 
a $50,000 addition to its shop, 66x120 and 40x 
66 feet, and is in the market for new equip- 
ment, sand screening machine, etc. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Contracts have been let 
by the Trane Co., Second and Cameron streets, 
for additions costing $85,000 to its plant and 
warehouses. The concern manufactures mate- 
riels, devices and supplies for the steam and 
hot water heating industry. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Bids are being taken 
by the A. M. Richter & Sons Co., manu- 
facturer of vinegar, for an inclined conveyor 
system and spiral chutes for the addition now 
under cunstruction at its plant No. 2. The 
addition wiil cost about $40,000 in all. 


MILWAUKEE—International Harvester Co. 
has let contract to the Austin Co. for a 
manufacturing building 145x200 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Board of publie works wil! 
open bids shortly for three horizontal return 
tube boilers 72 inches by 18 feet, with stokers. 
R. E. Stoelting, commissioner of publie works. 


MILWAUKEE—The A. L. H. Realty Co., 
454 88d street, will build a 2-story plant, 
50x 100 feet, at 1422 Richards street, for 
use by the Wisconsin Paint Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, an affiliated eoncern. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe city is about to let 
contracts for the erection of a machine shop 
at the North Point pumping station to the 
municipal water works. With the machinery, 
it will cost about $25,000. 


Business in Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bids will be received 
by the city clerk, C. J. Brown, eity hall, 
until Dec. 21, for the supply and installation 
of the following equipment for the electrifica- 
tion of the high pressure plant here: two 
electrically driven centrifugal pumping units 
1800 imperial gallons per minute each; four 
400-horsepower, 8-phase induction motors; 
four chain or gear drives required to trans- 
mit 500 horsepower to high pressure engine 


shafts. Plans and specifications with eity 
engineer, 223 James street. 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—The Kaministi- 
quia Power Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 


with a capital stock of $1,250,000; by Joseph 
G. Gibson, Harold W. Keyes, Ernest P. Scon 
and others all of Toronto, Ont., as pro- 
visional directors, to construet, develop and 
acquire power plants, ete. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—The 
Corp. Ltd. has been 


Grimes Radio 
incorporated to manu- 
facture radio sets, equipment, tools, etc., 
with $40,000 eapital stock: by Arthur B. 
Pollock, Alexander H. Walker, William P. 
Clement and others. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—The Corbet Ma- 
chine & Gear Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
to carry on business as iron founders, me- 
chanical engineers, to manufacture ma- 
chinery, tools, ete., with $340,000 eapital 
stock; by Richard Corbet, William P. Tel- 
ford, John F. P. Birnie and others. The 
company will extend its operations to in- 
clude manufacture of the Stevenson multiple 
shaper and gear cutter. 

PRESTON, ONT.—The Kirkwood Mfg. Co. 
has taken over the plant and equipment of 
the Electrical Fittings & Foundry Co. here, 
and is putting the plant in shape and adding 
some machinery for the manufacture of elec- 
tric conduit fittings, drawn steel switches, 
outlet boxes, ornamental lighting fixtures, 
and will also carry on business as gray iron 
founders. 
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Furniture for the finest 
or simplest homes 


The artistic designs and color fin- 
ishes of Metal Bedroom Furniture 
appeal to the critical taste of the 
lady who lives on the drive as much 
as its reasonable cost appeals to 
the young housewife who lives in 
the suburbs. 








Palatial homes and cozy cottages 
find in this type of Bedroom Furni- 
ture, style and value that make it 
an ideal thoice for all classes of 
people. 
































There are a variety of color finishes 
that lend themselves to any scheme 
of decoration. These finishes do 
not chip, stain or scar. Medicine 
may be upset and perfume spilled 
on Metal Bedroom Furniture with- 
out leaving a noticeable mark. 
Lighted cigars or cigarettes, forgot- 
ten, will not sear its surface. Damp- 
ness nor dryness do not affect it. 








Metal Bedroom Furniture requires 
little care, is immune to ordinary 
accidents of the home and retains 
its beautiful finish for the genera- 
tions that will later inherit it. 


Mansfield Metal Furniture Sheets 
are used extensively as the basic 
material in the products of the 
largest manufacturers of Metal 
Bedroom Furniture. They are 
rolled from Mansfield-poured in- 
gots. This distinctive method of 
pouring combined with scientific 
treatment of the metal in the 
open-hearth furnace and careful 


tests and inspections in every step 
of manufacture insures a finished 
sheet of unusual _ character. 
Mansfield Sheets are remarkably 
uniform in both finish and quality. 


























We also manufacture Automobile 
Sheets, ‘‘Wabik Metal’’ Sheets for 
VitreousEnameling, Milk Can Stock, 
Electrical Sheets, Pickled and An- 
nealed Enameling Stock for Kitchen 
Utensils. Sheet Bars and Ingots. 




















Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 





District Sales Offices: District Sales Offices: 
12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Contributing Member 1020 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


640 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


410 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. y 

1106 National City Bldg. New Yonk,N.Y. SOS EET STEEL 227 Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi 509 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
eae SON, EE. Koo eeannns See TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE cox Bidg., geles, Calif. 

1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Steel Pipe 


Jobber's carloads. 
Evanston, IIl., 








per ton higher net. 



























































































higher net. 
Butt Weld 
Black 
\%-ineh 45 
Be and SBeimch 2... .cccccccccoeeee 61 
\%-inch 46 
\%-inch 60 
5 to: CARER diicteiannn 
Lap Weld” 
2-inch 55 
BY CO CHIME cncccccrccccrsccrecrreree 59 
8S Ee, 
D BN LOLIMCH ncccccccccsrccrccrrecee 54 
TL and 12-imeh  .....cccccccccecse . 68 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
SO GRR ancien & 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 53 
a . 657 























Butt Weld 
¥\%-inch _..... vedeesibeiante.. ak 
% and %-inch .. oi Gidiei.> 
i-inch 53 
&-inch 58 
1 to 1%-inch 60 
2 to 38-inch ...... 61 

53 
57 
56 
52 
45 
eeneues 44 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
%-inch 42 
&% to 1%-inch tiie Oe 
BZ CO BHI ecercerceesceeveenee ~ 47 

Lap Weld 
2-inch 41 
2% to 4-inch euctnenccin OO 
4Ye tO BHI cececccccccreccrrreee 42 
? to 8-inch . a 


W cn Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, 


delivered basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 











PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 











% and %-inch  ....... 0m +19 
-inch 21 
-inch 28 

1 GO Wi beIMED  ecercreccoeceveeee 30 

Lap Weld 

2-inch 23 

2% to ¢inch  q.............. 29 

GM CO BHIMCD ....ecerereceenrnsenee 28 

D BO BARRED. cncemsenasiseeemn. 21 


B tO 1B-InCh nnn eeerenerene 16 
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Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 


and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 


Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pitteburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 


EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 


jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individua] quotations made on 


Butt Weld 
8 and SBe-inch 2... . +11 +89 
\-inch 22 2 
&-inch 28 il 
1 CO Unie .2...2...ccccccceeasees 80 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ........ Upon application 
2-inch 23 7 
BM tO BHIMCD ........-cccrcereeee on 26 ll 
BD Om: Geb cerctrettrcieenicnss 28 18 
T G0 TGR eccetemenn 26 il 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


+54 
1 

12 
14 


a 
15 
14 

1 

2 


Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 




























































































Butt Weld 
%-inch +47% +59% 
\%-inch +28 +40 
l-inch +34 +40 
1\%-inch +28 +40 
1%-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches nnn +18 26 
B 60 FINCH  ccccccccccccccrcccseree 8B 17 
4M tO GHimch ......ccccccoreeveee ww +9 18 
8-inch +12 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 24-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
8-inch 36 off 
4% to 8%-inch 384% off 
4 to 18-inch 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
1%-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
2% to 38-inch 8 
8% to 4%%-inch 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
l-inch 66 off 
1% and 1%-inch 48 off 
14-inch 32 off 
2 and 24-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
8-inch .... 41 off 
8% and 8%-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
4%, 65 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
8-inch ........ 44 off 
38% and 8%-inch 46 off 
Pear 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent............ 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 60 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


























Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14%c 
2-inch ll-gage lie 
2-inch 10-gage 16e¢ 
2%-inch 12-gage 16¢ 
2%-inch 1ll-gage 17e 
2%-inch 10-gage 18e 
83-inch T-gage 83e 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
5%-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual] extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per Pound for Width or 
Diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
= Pt inches to and including 110 























-05c 
Ouse “10 inches to and including 115 
inches 10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -l6c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches .25c¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
RII. exispinsiinsuleiesiacissebtnalbdcilennebadmencuatigaiseasoily -60c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches 10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches .... -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
ae -30¢ 





Over 100 inches add .35¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates 4% inch thick and heavier. 
GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including ;-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square f00t ...........es00 20c 
Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 











Pounds per square fOOt  ....cccccccccccsscoreeee -20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot ote -30¢ 

QUALITIES 

DINE IIIT sccsiccnnuicsnoneseccncbid -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade -l5c 
Ordinary firebox steel ................ -20¢ 
Stillbottom steel -80¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel]  ...........cccseseeesees -50¢ 
Marine steel 1.50¢ 





Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
EN crecsrttetnivntbdeddckouesiah «+ 0c 

High tensile hull steel subject to. “U. Ss. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifi- 
eations 

Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications, classes A and B........ 1.50¢ 

Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 





Floor Plates 
‘Sheckered plates 1.76¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 





Mill inspection No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 

Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 

will be made by inspection bureau di- 

rect to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 

All Plates. Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet...No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ .50¢ 
Under 1 foot 1.65¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ .25¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 

Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra 106 
Irregular Sketches 

With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
trant angles) 
Additional extra 206 
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Sivyer Castings can 
be forged and welded 


SIVYER <G> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


a 


If you are having trouble with any 
of your parts—if they are not giv- 
ing the service that you think they 
should—if they entail excessive ma- 
chining—ifthey haven't the strength 
to stand the “gaff” of their job 
Sivyer Electric Steels and Alloy 
Steels may be the solution of 
your problem. 


In addition to the inherent strength 
of Sivyer metals is the careful 
foundry practice that makes such 
jobs as the one pictured here 
possible. 


If you will send us blue prints of 
the parts giving trouble we'll be 
glad to make recommendations 
and suggestions without obliga- 
tion to you. 


siv 


SIVYER 











yk CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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An intricate casting for a 
sucker rod hanger cast 
successfully in Sivyer 
Electric Steel 


16 Points for “Shrinkage” 
— =— — but Not a “Shrink” 


HIS casting for a sucker rod hanger is a real cast- 

ing job. It is over five feet long and about eighteen 
inches wide, it carries sixteen teeth. Each tooth is a 
casting problem in itself. The metal sections vary 
sharply from 14 to 1 inch and such sharply varying 
thin sections tend to develop large “shrink holes.” 
As a result, exceptional foundry practice must be 
called into play to assure a casting of interior sound- 
ness. “Gates,” “feeders,” “risers” and “heads” must be 
properly located and distributed to feed the thicker 
sections and to draw the “shrinks” from them. The 
fact that this particular pattern is being cast suc- 
cessfully in Sivyer Electric Steel illustrates two things 
—first, soundness and carefulness of Sivyer Foundry 
Practice—second, why so many parts, that have been 
unsuccessful when made by other methods or in other 
metals, are now being cast in Sivyer Electric Steels. 


ER STEEL 
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Single pickled, cold rolled and re- 
MOU SRR cd eeaeeeeesciesdvaces 
Single pickled, oiled or lime finish.. 
Carbons over 0.25 to 0.40 per cent 
Carbons over 0.40 to 0.60 per cent 
Carbons over 6.60 to 0.90 per cent 
First grade metal furniture stock, full 
pickled, full cold rolled, reannealed, 
stretcher leveled, not resquared .. 
Second grade metal furniture stock, 
single pickled, full cold rolled re- 
annealed, stretcher 
resquared 


leveled, not 


CeCe ee meee eee eee reese 


Automobile Sheets 


Primes 


0.50 
0:55 
0.10 
0.25 
0.40 


1.00 


with 


seconds up 
to 15% per 
100 Ibs. 


Automobile body stock 
Auto body stock, deep stamping.. 
Auto body stock, extra deep stamping 


Hood, flat fender, door and apron, 
or splash guard stock 


Crown fender, cowl 
casing, deep stamping 
Crown fender, cowl 
casing, extra deep stamping 


Price of seconds, 10 per cent less 


eee eeseeeee 


and _ radiator 


eeeereeeerene 


and radiator 


Base, 22 gage 


0.25 
0.50 


0.25 
0.50 


0.75 
than 


the invoice price for corresponding primes. 


EXTRAS FOR EXTREME WIDTHS 
Per 100 Ibs. 


10-16 gage over inches to 44 
inches 


10-16 gage 


inches 
10-16 gage 
inches 
17-18 gage 
inches 


Coe eee eee ee eee eseeee 
eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


inches 


to 52 


Cee eee eee ewer tee eeeeereee 


17-18 gage 
inches 
18 gage and 
EE. a cchpas chee wn eeken obenes 
inches 


19 gage and 
12 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


lighter 


eee eee eee eee 


inches 


6 inches 
19-21 gage over 36 
inches 
19-21 gage over 44 
inches 
22-24 gage over 36 
inches 


weer eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Peewee eet tower eeeesseneee 


Seer eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


inches 


See eee ewe eee eee eeeseree 


0.20 to 0. 


0. 


35 


80 


Black sheet extras to apply on narrow 


widths. 


EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS 
Price 


per 


100 pounds 


16 gage and heavier over 60 inches 


OO FAG. FOUN ; a kn.nyc cateaasivase ase 
16 gage and heavier under 60 
inches to 30 inches ......ceeee; $0.10 
16 gage and heavier under 30 
inches to 18 inches ......... svg AIS 
17 to 24 gage over 24 inches to 
BOO” TIGNES S. b'0ius cds vsdceceense - 0.10 
17 to 24 gage under 60 inches to 
SG Mees iis che ec ss coe secteeee 
17 to 24 gage under 30 inches to 
SEC ad 0 dS vdeo cdadasscd sos OF 


25 gage and lighter over 24 inches 
to 144 inches 


25 gage and lighter under 60 inches 
0.2 


Se eee oy eerrere 
25 gage and lighter under 30 
inches to 18 inches ......... vos OO 


Sh tk ri d D iff tial 
MM: .ssscnad uous 0.15 
Black Shee ts 16 eo heavier under 24-inch and 
Gage Differentials wider eee PR 
Gage 10 pounds EXTRAS FOR LENGTH 
| aa Sand oe covesegeae Extra per 
ge eye 5 javohee ae Gage 100 pounds 
28 (Carload quantities) ...... Base 16 and | heavier, 60-inch and long- 
37 Deduct ccocdcccccsccccccece GOS CT sevrceeerecerseseesecesssens None 
S335 DGG . viccsscaves SGikes 06a ae 16 and heavier, under 60 to 30- 
923-34 Dedeat. scccsecesecs ee INCH cccccccevccecessccccseces 10 
17-21 Deduct ...se+s- pesaaeeess «+ 0.20 16 and heavier, under 30 to 18- 
18-16 Deduct ..ccccosccccccceces - 0.25 INCh ...sevcees eee eerseecerecees 0.15 
33.48 Date oo occctuebinees ead cua SUCRE cncibekndss00soncaces oe O25 
10-13 Dedect ...000.cdspnews err Extra deep stamping er drawing.. 0.50 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR WIDTH 
Under 12 Under 24 24 Over32 Over36 Over 40 Over 44 
inches to inches to inchesto incheste inchesto inchesto inches to 
Gages 6inches 12inehes 32inches 36inches 40inches 44inches 48 inches 
} 8 eee 0.20 0.10 Base Base Base Base Base 
3 t ee 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.05 0.05 0.05 
ID 00 Sliccucces 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.15 @.15 0.25 
OF Wr Re ccovces 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.20 0.40 0.40 
A 0.30 0.20 Base Base 6.20 6.40 eae 
avbewwe 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 0.40 * > 
DD ta: Fee cckeuvs 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 eee ° 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR LENGTH 
Under 30 inches Under 60 inches 60 inches Over 124 inches 
Gages to 18 inches to 30 inches to 124 inches to 144 inches 
DP ON: Mi 6dndedsiwndnnneeens 15 0.10 Base Base 
SP acds 0b can caveuncexene 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 
ih ¢) REESE ane 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 
ES eee eer 0.25 0.15 Base 6.10 
eS eo 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 
és |] nd d Sh STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS EX- 
alvanize eets TRA 
Extra 
Gage Differentials per 100 
Price per pounds 
Gage 100 pounds ees NN WOE ok Ss deci ccc sievs $0.70 
BO AGE sccccvvccesscscccsesas $0.50 Blued range steel patent leveled .... 0.95 
OS eer eee 6.25 Blued stove pipe stock, 25 gage and 
28 (Carload quantities) ...... .. Base Ee ena vi gnbenekwuhe 0.20 
a rrr 6.15 Blued stove pipe stock, 24 gage and 
BEGG TUG Si ccc ccccvevbcccess 0.30 SE Weve ncaveccescocesecese 0.50 
23-34. Dedect cccccccccccecccccces 0.45 Enameling stock, pickled and an 
EPGRE, SPEER Soeccccceccscesccess 0.60 nealed finish ..........6+ swauwbed 0.50 
RS-BG MORNE kbc ce cwccvonseskeves 0.75 Deep stamping or drawing ........ 6.25 
SRSS TOG ©. vccccccdbdacenecoceee 0.90 Extra deep stamping or drawing .... 0.50 
JO-71 DOSER oc ccvedascoes sueenien 1.06 Extra box anneal ..... siebbiddases s (has 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR WIDTH 
Underl12 Under 24 24 Over32 Over 36 Over 40 Over 44 Over 48 Over 52 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
to 6 to 12 te 32 to 36 to 40 te 42 to 44 teo52 to 54 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
00: 38.c0xe 0.25 0.20 Base Base Base 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 
BG. cic’ 0.25 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 
BF 00 B27. cas 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 06.20 0.35 0.50 
19 20 Bl..ec. 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.75 
22 to 24..... 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.40 0.60 see wee 
BS 80 Bbirccce 0.35 0.25 Base Base 0.30 0.60 bey éé< vks 
> 0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 0.50 0.75 
ne 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 0.60 ore 
te Pesccex 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 nae 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS 
Under Under Over Over Over Over Over Over 
30 60 124 144 168 180 192 216 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inehes inches inches 
to 18 to 30 60to 124 te 144 to 168 te 18@ to192 to216 te228 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inehes inches inches inches 
_ Tt Re 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.00 
23 00°34, 200 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 
ay. Roe 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 vee whe se 
tan a | Se 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 pay oe “rp 
258 to 30..... 0.35 0.25 Base 0.16 eee eee wrecs 
Full cold rolled and reannealed .... 06.25 
Blue Annealed Sheets Full pi ° t, full cold ro cde oe 
GAGE DIFFERENTIALS GRUGNE sieedeci lavas ctvécbectwe Ose 
Priee per Lime finish hls okabeeaee cade éace 2 ae 
Gage 100 pounds | ong ternes, special finish .......... 0.75 
8 and heavier ........++. .-- Lees $0.05 Oiili 0.10 
9 and 10, carload quantities .e.. Base | Serer reer es eevee eeereccccce . 
+ amd 2B ccccncnddecescoccccese: Gee Patent or stretcher sities voces O25 
a tee BR eeeereresese eeeeeeseee a Pickled, annealed, cold rolled and 
See pe wes acatig reannealed for tinning .......... 06.50 
EXTRAS FOR WIDTH Resquaring, 5% of price of sheet 
Gin pny sl at time of resquaring. 
16 and heavier under 24to 12-inch. . $0.10 Roller leveling .....ccecsessscesess oo 0.10 
16 and heavier under 12 te 6- Single plakded ..cscccccesscscscccse O45 
a ———————————— == 
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